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A face wherein the witchery of woman 
Combines with all a child’s delicious innocence 
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Dogs hauling wood 


THE POOR MAN’S ROUTE TO KLONDIKE 


BY 


FREDERIC R. MARVIN 


YTRETCHING from Spokane in the 
State of Washington, to Teslin Lake 
in British Columbia, where will be 

the future great town of the north, is an 
excellent road which can be traveled a 
good portion of the way by wagon. Over 
this road, or trail as it is called by the 
prospector, ere another winter comes, will 
many of the gold seekers to the north 
wend their way. Even now at Spokane 
great pack trains are being made ready, 
and as soon as the snow disappears from 
the higher valleys, the stream of prospec- 
tors—some to return rich, some to return 
poor, some not to return at all——will set 
out overland. 


The attention of the whole world is now 
turned to the gold fields of the North. 
Every available boat on the Pacific coast 
—many long since condemned—has_ been 
pressed into service to transport the eager 
and waiting crowds at Victoria, Seattle, 
Tacoma, Portland and San Francisco, to 
the golden North. Many, however, in 
their eagerness to land at the end of the 
rainbow where hangs the bag of gold, 
have not forgotten discretion, and appre- 
ciating the fact that a well body beats a 
well filled purse, even though it be with 
golden nuggets, are not seeking the way 
where crowds the multitude, but are fit- 
ting out their pack teamsas did the ’4ger, 














A house of the Hudson’s Bay Company 














Stage from Ashcroft to Quesnelle 
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a =, | tance by this route from Spo- 


kane to Teslin Lake is about 
twelve hundred miles,—from 
Teslin to Dawson City about 
| six hundred miles. To Ques- 
nelle, two hundred and twenty 
miles north of Ashcroft on 
the Canadian Pacific Rail- 
road, one can travel by stage 
and ship supplies by freight 
|| teams. Those who start from 
|| Spokane—which will, of 
necessity be the supply point 
—with pack train, will pass 
through the productive Col- 
ville valley, across the Col- 
ville Indian Reservation, 
lately thrown open to mineral 
entry, around the head of 
Okanogan Lake, one of the 
handsomest sheets of water 
on the Pacific slope, to Ash- 
croft,—distant from Spokane 








The Future Croesus 


and will pursue theeasier and safer, 
though perhaps somewhat slower route. 

This overland trail is not a new one. 
For over half a century a large portion of 
it has been used by the Hudson Bay 
Company in transporting supplies to its 
northern posts. This is the trail made fa- 
mous by the Western Union Telegraph 
Company, which in the sixties, at- 
tempted to string a wire to Europe by 
the way of Alaska and Siberia. The poles 
were erected and wire actually strung to 
Telegraph Creek, where work was aban- 
doned, for the success of Cyrus Field’s 
Atlantic cable made this 


about four hundred miles. 
The trail so far—practically a 
good wagon road and traveled 
by freight teams most of the way—passes 
through or very near some of the greatest 
mining camps in America, one of which, 
Eureka on the reservation, ere another year 
will prove itself a veritable ‘‘at home Klon- 
dike.’’ The road also passes through Mid- 
way, Boundary and Camp McKinney all 
flourishing mining towns, and but a short 
distance west of Rossland, that wonderful 
gold camp of the Kootenai district. That 
the world, however, has not been excited 
by the richness of these mines is due to 
the fact that they are not placer camps, 
and their development requires consider- 





undertaking a financial 
failure. Over three mil- 
lions of dollars, however, 
were spent in the work, an 
excellent trail one hundred 
and twenty feet wide hav- 
ing been cut through the 
timber, down valleys 
and across hills. The tele- 
graph company will now 
receive the thanks of 
many a traveler to the 
northern gold fields for 
this well-defined trail, 
though as a dividend 
payer this sort of an invest- 
ment may not rank high 
in Wall street. The dis- 











A Ranch in the Fraser Valley 


























A Carrier Indian Dwelling 


able capital. By the time the gold seeker 
reaches Ashcroft, with his many nights of 
camping out, his industrious but unsuc- 
cessful attempts to pack a ‘‘cayuse,’’ and 
his efforts to make drinkable coffee over 
the camp-fire, he commences to appre- 
ciate what prospecting is—that it is a life 
of many hard knocks—years of toil, often 
unrewarded, yet he will talk readily of 
‘‘hanging — walls,’’ ‘*foot walls,’’ 
‘*stopes,’’ ‘‘winzes’’ and ‘‘drifting,’’ 
with the air of an old time miner. He 
will, however, each day be learning much 
in the great school of experience that 
will be worth a great deal to him, when 


he finally strikes out for himself. In this 
respect, having passed through several 
grades of this necessary school, he will 


have a large advantage over his kinder- 
garten experienced friend who has gone 
by the steamer route. 

From Ashcroft there is an excellent 
wagon road to Quesnelle. This road was 
built by the Canadian government at the 
time of the great Cariboo excitement in 
the sixties, and upon it a large sum of 
money has been expended annually, ever 
since. Along this road there are many 
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The Trail After a Fall of Snow 
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A Gold Dredging Boat on the Upper Fraser River 


stopping places, some of them being ex- 
cellent and neat little hotels, while either 
side of the road is dotted with well culti- 
vated and nicely kept farms. Feed, if 
needed for the horses, can be purchased 
cheaply. After passing Soda Creek— 
about one hundred and sixty-five miles 
from Ashcroft, the road is along the 
Fraser river, not only the largest and 
longest river in British Columbia, but one 
grand in its scenic beauty. The Hudson 
Bay Company runsa small steamer on 
this river to Quesnelle. 

Quesnelle, or as it is often called, Ques- 
nellemouth, was once the supply point 
of a great and famous mining camp—the 
celebrated Cariboo, which lies just east of 
there. Inthe early sixties a rush, quite 
similar to the present one to Klondike, 
took place here. The whole Pacific Coast 
went wild over the reports of rich strikes 
in Cariboo, and hither flocked thousands 
of miners. And the Cariboo country was 
great—is yet great—as has been proven 
by its tremendous output of gold. 

From Quesnelle the traveler takes up 
the ‘‘telegraph trail,’’ crossing the Fraser 
river on a good ferry. The route now lies 
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THE POOR MAN’S ROUTE TO KLONDIKE 


story. Along this trail is found the paradise of the 
hunter and sportsman. Every brook is filled with 
that gamey little fish, the mountain trout; every 
lake’s surface is blackened with great flocks of ducks 
and geese; in every clump of brush hides a covey of 
swift quail, while the partridge and grouse in tree 
and grass furnish music sweet to the ear of the hun- 
ter. Not only is this great stretch of country filled to 
overflow with small game, but here also can be found 
the deer, the elk and the cariboo. The prospector 
traveling this road, quick with eye and trigger, will 
each night dine off a bearsteak or a juicy piece of 
cariboo. 

At Hazelton, the Skeena river is crossed. In low 
water it can be forded, but in high, the Indians have 
a large ferry with which to carry the traveler across. 
In journeying from Ft. Fraser to Hazelton, many 








villages of Indians are passed. ‘These Indians are 

known as the ‘‘Carriers’’ on account of the work 
through the pretty they have been do- 
Nechacco valley, ing for the Hud- 
along the river of . . —___] son Bay Company 
the same name. | for many years. 
The country is | ‘They are kind 
that of low rolling and friendly, es- 
hills, with plenty pecially if the 
of grass, large traveler has tobac- 
timber, but little co or tea to dis- 
or no underbrush. pense. They all 


While many small 
streams are cross- 
ed and recrossed, 
but one, the 





use tobacco from 
the boy and girl 
not yet five years 
old to the tooth- 





Blackwater, of less grandfather 
any size, has to = — —— | and grandmother. 
be passe d. Ft. Ferry Across Fraser River at Quesnelle From Hazelton 
Fraser, a mere toGlenora or Tele- 


trading post—all 

the so-called forts of the North 
are but trading posts—is on 
Lake Fraser, a handsome sheet 
of water. There is quite a set- 
tlement of friendly Indians 
here but only a few white men. 
From here the trail to Hazle- 
ton, another Hudson Bay Post 
on the Skeena river, follows 
along the edge of little lakes or 
the banks of small streams. 
The country is all the same, 
perhaps a few large hills but 
nothing like a mountain or a 
mountain pass. As far as one’s 
eye can see the great natural 
field of high grass waving un- 
der the gentle influence of a 
‘*chinook’’ breeze, recalls to 
one’s mind the beautiful natural 
parks told of in song and 
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A Packer for the Hudson’s Bay Company and his Helpers. 
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MAP SHOWING OVERLAND ROUTE TO THE GOLD FIELDS. 


graph Creek, however, a distance of about 
one hundred and thirty miles, no Indian 
villages are passed. While the country 
may, generally speaking, be said to be 
rougher than that passed through up to 
this point, it is yet not difficult to travel, 
and when compared with the passes from 
Skaguay and Dyea, of which so much 
had been said, it could almost be called a 
prairie road. It follows up rivers with 
but one divide to cross, and that a low 
one. 

When Telegraph Creek is reached the 


prospector suddenly comes upona scene 
of great activity. Work has already com- 
menced on a railroad line from this point 
to Teslin Lake. The contractors are now 
upon the ground with grading imple- 
ments, as the contract calls for the com- 
pletion of the work by September first 
and no time can be lost. A _ telegraph 
line is also being constructed between the 
same two points. This work is being done 
by the Canadian Pacific Railroad Com- 
pany. Those who come by steamer to Ft. 
Wrangle and then up the Stikine river 
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will here meet the overland journier, and 
together will they travel to Teslin to 
take boats to Dawson City if that be their 
final destination. ‘The overland traveler, 
however, will have an advantage over 
those who came the steamer route for he 
will have pack and riding animals to 
push on with, while the other will be 
compelled to wait for some one to trans- 
port himself and supplies to the lake for 
which service he will pay a good figure. 
The head of Teslin Lake is the natural 
location for a large city. At the head of 
navigation on the lake and river, the cen- 


tre of a great mining country—Hoota- 
linkwa lies to the north and Cassiar to 


the east and south—the gateway tothe 
great Yukon for all who go overland or 
come up the Stikine, there is little doubt 
that ere many years pass a town here will 
hold a place in the list of commercial 
cities of this continent. 

Once at Teslin Lake, those who are go- 
ing further can secure boats and float 
down to Dawson, or they will find 
steamer accommodation. Saw mills have 
been at work here all winter cutting lum- 
ber, and the horses that have carried 
them so far can easily be sold for money 
enough to land the traveler in Dawson 
City. However, few will desire to go to 
the Klondike, for they will, if they have 
not already been seduced into some prom- 


ising gulch on the road, find that with- 
out facing the danger of the colder cli- 


mate and longer winter, here is a chance 
for both fame and fortune. 

The great Cassiar country which twenty 
years ago was making the poor ‘‘pan- 


’ 


miner’’ rich, has yet, in its practically 
unexplored streams, millions of dollars 
of golden nuggets to be brought forth by 
the energy of man. Here can the world 
look for the next news of ‘‘tremendously 
rich ground.”’ 

This overland route to Alaska is not a 
difficult one. It was traveled this past 
winter by John M. Campbell and Len 
Miller of Spokane, both boys, who left 
Spokane in October. Mr. Campbell re- 
turned from Hazelton in the middle of 
the winter alone with but one horse—the 
one he rode. The photographs with 
which this article is illustrated are from 
his pictures taken on this trip. While he 
returned to bring back word asto the 
nature of the road—he went for that pur- 
pose—Mr. Miller alone, pushed on to 
Dease Lake in the Cassiar country to lo- 
cate some rich ground of which he had 
been told by an Indian. 

When two boys can make such a trip 
as this in the winter, surely, when suim- 
mer comes, and this great stretch of coun- 
try, in years to be dotted with farm 
houses, is made a veritable park with its 
great fields of waving grass, inhabited by 
the elk, the bear, the cariboo, and thou- 
sands, aye tens of thousands, coveys of 
quail and grouse, the good, strong gold 
seeker ought not to complain of the hard- 
ships of the road. 

Under these conditions the hunt for 
gold will almost cease to be a fearful 
labor in a waste, lonely land; and there 
is no question but that the number of 
those who set out in the quest will in- 
crease enormously. 


HOMESICK 


THEODOSIA 


PICKERING 


Hot air of noon, thick through the fevered mart, 
The worry of the city everywhere! 


Cries of the crowded streets, the pulse and start 
Of. the great, anxious life—the roar, the blare! 
Oh, for the bitter breath of salty air 


Keen on my brow, and, through the wind, once more 
To see the charging column of the wave— 


White-fronted, mad with war— 


Dash out its angry heart and scream and rave 
On the unyielding shore. 








AN AVERTED 


BY 


HAROLD R. 
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‘ HEN we really must fight ?’’ 
T The caller bowed gravely. He 
was small of stature, but there 

was dignity in all his movements. 

‘*And the duel must be——’’ 

‘*’To the death, Meinherr.’’ 

The young American looked serious, 
and puffed thoughtfully at his cigarette. 
At twenty-six, when one’s health is good 
and one’s income regular and of fair pro- 
portions, the world seems a_ pleasant 
place, and the thought of leaving it is 
not exhilarating. ‘Then, too, Rutherford 
was in love—a condition that always ac- 
centuates a young man’s disinclination 
to die. It was this, possibly, that tempted 
him to prolong 
the argument. 

“I do not | 








follow,’’ he 
protested, 
courteously, 
“the exact 
line of reason- 








ing that causes 
your friend to 


challenge me. 
As I regard 
the matter, I 


am the offend- 
ed party, yet I 
aim _ satisfied. 
The lieuten- 
ant, your 
friend, called | 
mean oaf and 
a pig-dog—to 
be sure, that 
was after I had 
knocked him 
down, but you 
have had no 
complaint from 
me, Why 
should he seek 
my life? Be- 
cause he saw 
fit to call me 
coarse names ?’’ 
‘*It vas der 
blow—dat vas 


*(Copyrighted 1898 by Howard, Ainslee & Company.) 





it.’’ The dumpy captain spoke with 
sepulchral solemnity, and his round face 
purpled and swelled at the thought of 
the deadliness of the affront. ‘‘ Had you 
been of our own beople,’’ he went on, 
‘and a cifilian, my vrent could not haf 
fought mit you. But you are a foreigner 
—a gentleman, ya! and of his rank in 
your own country. ‘Therefore, he seeks 
from you satisfaction. You, a gentleman, 
will not refuse it, eh?’’ 

‘*No, ’’said Rutherford, slowly and im- 
pressively. The purely animal instinct 
that causes all masculine blood to tingle 
and glow at the prospect of battle, and 
which is especially marked in youthful 


‘*Meinherr, it is der Shystem!” 





American athletes of Rutherford’s type, 
was beginning to rise in him; yet he kept 
his voice and mien under perfect control. 
‘*\ challenge to fight,’’ he went on 
easily, lighting another cigarette and 
thoughtfully proffering his case to the 
captain, ‘‘must always be accepted, re- 
gardless of all accompanying facts and 
conditions. I merely wish to remind you 
that your friend is totally in the wrong 
and that he must be prepared to shoulder 
responsibility for the consequences, what- 
ever they may be.’’ 

‘*So!’’ grunted the captain. 

‘*Yes!’’ snapped Rutherford, begin- 
ning to lose his head a little at the other’s 
tone, ‘‘that’s it, exactly—so! Your friend 
was insulting, in a manner most gross 
and inexcusable, to two inoffensive people, 
a gentleman and his wife, at the railway 
station. To be precise, he had attempted 
to kiss the lady and had boxed the hus- 
band’s ears for venturing to protest. The 
lady, in hysterics and tears, appealed to 
the officials. They, being overawed by 
your friend’s rank and condition—he 
was, as you must be aware, most royally 
drunk—failed to interfere. I was not ap- 
pealed to, it is true; but in my country 
men in good bodily health do not usually 
stand idly by and see women insulted. 
Your friend repeated his offense, and I 
knocked him down. Does he wish to fight 
me in order to justify his own conduct or 
to signify his disapproval of mine?’’ 

During the delivery of this speech—a 
very long one for Rutherford—the cap- 
tain had looked both nervous and uneasy. 
He now began to fidget with the buckle 
of his sword-belt and to gasp, slowly and 
laboriously, like a fish out of water. His 
pale blue eyes opened and closed at inter- 
vals. At last, staring straight at the long- 
limbed young man opposite to him, he 
gsurgled gently: 

‘*Meinherr, it is der shystem.’’ 

‘*Oh!’’ ejaculated the American, 
smartly, coming to his feet with a bound, 
‘it is your system, is it? Very well, sir. 
Have the kindness to inform your friend, 
the lieutenant, that I’ approve of your 
‘system’ perfectly—to the extent of wel- 
coming the opportunity it affords me to 
punish a-boor. I will fight him with 
pleasure.’’ 

The captain labored to his feet and 
came to attention. 

‘“The weabons?’’ he hazarded, insin- 
uatingly. 
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‘*Pistols,’’ answered Rutherford, 
promptly, ‘‘distance as short as your 
man will accept. I will perforate him 
and your ‘system’ with the same bullet. 
Arrange the details as quickly as possible, 
and let me hear from you.”’ 

The captain, who, to tell the truth, 
seemed a trifle astonished at the swift- 
ness with which the American had ceased 
debating and accepted his own ideas with 
regard to the deadliness of the proposed 
combat, retired in good order, bowing 
with great ceremony and clanking down 
the stairs with the noise of a whole caval- 
ry regiment. When he had departed, . 
Rutherford, in whose apartment the in- 
terview had taken place, pulled himself 
together, picked up his hat, gloves and 
stick and started out for a stroll. 

He was not surprised to find himself, 
as the saying goes, a marked man. It 
was his first appearance on the street that 
day, and the news of his encounter with 
the burly Lieutenant Blondheim the 
previous afternoon had flashed over the 
queer little German town like the story 
of a railroad disaster or an Anarchist out- 
break. Sleepy shopkeepers, with spec- 
tacles and long pipes, stout matrons with 
infants in arms, and plump Gretchens 
with the inevitable long braids of yellow 
hair hanging down their backs, gathered 
to stare with wide eyes at the tall foreign 
flerr who had actually dared to lift his 
hand against an officer of the emperor. 
The scrutiny finished, there was much 
babbling of tongues; and Rutherford, 
who tried hard not to look embarrassed, 
could not help feeling that the comments 
passed upon him—those passed by the 
blue-eyed Gretchens in particular—were 
not wholly unfavorable. 

At the confectioner’s, where prepos- 
terous sweetmeats were dispensed by an 
ancient dame with long gray ringlets 
and the everlasting gold-rimmed spec- 
tacles, he ran almost into the arms of the 
destroyer of his youthful peace. 

**Hello, Mabel,’’ he observed, with a 
miserable counterfeit of jauntiness, ‘‘for 
whom are you buying poison now?’’ 

Miss Mabel ‘Trent, blonde, petite, 


adorably pretty, and heiress to the usual 
inillions, was a young person of decision, 
as girls of her race frequently are. She 
literally pounced upon her stalwart friend 
and dragged him back into the shop. 
‘*Bertie Rutherford,’’ she demanded, 
‘““what do you mean? 


breathlessly, How 
























dare you get into such a fearful scrape? 
Fighting .in the railroad station likea 
ruffian and getting yourself talked about 
by the whole town! Oh, it’s awful, and 
I’m terribly ashamed of you!’’ 

‘‘T suppose,’’ sneered the young man, 
sulkily—the simpleton could not see how 
little of shame there was in the glance 
that Miss Trent’s black eyes flashed at 
him—‘‘that you would have had me 
stand by and watch a brute insult a 
lady ?”’ 

‘‘What right have you to defend any 
lady,’’ demanded the damsel, saucily, 
‘‘except me?’’ 

’ This was followed instantly by a scuffle. 
It took place in a dark corner of the shop 
and caused the ancient dame behind the 
counter to glance mildly in that direction 
and then discreetly turn her back. Miss 
Trent emerged from it with flushed cheeks 
and dancing eyes. 

‘‘Bear!’’ she ejaculated, disdainfully. 

‘*T could not help it, dear,’’ whispered 
the youth, with much contrition in his 
tones, ‘‘besides, how can you speak so 
cruelly? I couldn’t help getting into the 
infernal mess, you know.”’ 

‘“That doesn’t help matters at all,’’ 
insisted the maiden, decisively, ‘‘all I 
know is, papa is fearfully angry with 
you. He has forbidden me to speak to 
you; and you know I always obey him.’’ 

‘‘Always?’’ grinned Rutherford. 

‘“Yes—always, you fearful man. I’m 
not going to speak to you for one minute 
—after this. And there’ll be a duel, 
won't there? Oh, dear, I know there 
will!’’ 

‘‘What on earth put that into your 
sweetly pretty head ?’’ 

‘‘Everybody says so. There will, won’t 
there? Oh, Bertie, suppose you should 
be killed!’’ 

Such a dear look came out of the black 
eyes that another scuffle seemed immi- 
nent. Rutherford controlled himself, 
however. He was fearfully worried, and 
his looks showed it. 

‘*VYou mustn’t bother about it, dear,’’ 
he said, reassuringly, ‘‘everything will 
come out all right, never fear. I’m more 


interested in hearing about your father. 
He won't look at our engagement even as 
a possibility, eh: 
‘‘We're not engaged,’’ declared Miss 
Trent stoutly. 
‘Then we ought to be,’’ 
young 


” 


averred the 


man brutally and then added: 
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‘‘What makes your father loathe me so, 
Mabel ?’’ 

‘*Perhaps,’’ responded the maid with 
an eye-twinkle indescribably roguish, 
‘*it’s the count——’”’ 

‘That horror? Why Mabel the brute’s 
fifty if he’s a day. He’s fat. He’s not 
even rich and his title is as common as 
his manners.”’ 

‘*The count nevertheless is a great per- 
sonage in this region,’’ observed the 
young lady wisely, ‘‘and he does not like 
you—I am certain of that. The other 
night at our house I saw him scowl at 
you and heard him mutter ‘Dumkopf’ as 
you left the room.’’ 

‘Did, eh?’’ grunted the young man, 
mentally registering a vow to tweak the 
count’s nose if he ever escaped alive from 
his difficulty with the lieutenant. ‘‘I 
should not wonder,’’ he added, ‘‘if the | 
count, who dislikes me in precisely the 
proportion that he worships you, has had 
something to do with the manufacture of 
this row. Mabel’’—this very savagely 
—‘‘if the lieutenant finishes me, shall 
you marry the count ?”’ 

‘*It would serve you right if I did!’’ 

The reply was prompt and vigorous, 
but two big tears stood in the black eyes. 

Rutherford saw them. 

‘‘Dear,’’ he whispered, gently, ‘‘that 
was brutal. Forgive me. I love you so 
that I don’t know what I’m saying half 
the time.’’ 

‘‘That isn’t going to p-p-prevent this 
f-f-fearful duel,’’ half sobbed the young 
lady. 

Which was true enough. 

‘*You mustn’t worry about it one bit,’’ 
declared Rutherford. 

But his tones were dismal. 
she would. 

‘*T know what I’ll do,’’ answered Miss 


He knew 


Trent, suddenly, ‘‘I’ll telegraph for 
Tom.’’ ‘‘Good idea!’’ applauded Ruther- 


ford; ‘‘where is he?’’ 

‘In Paris. He has a lot of his football 
friends with him. They’re doing the 
continent together. ‘Tom insisted on it, 


in order to keep them in training. He’s 
the dearest brother in the world. He 


was coming here in a week, anyway. I 
know he’ll come at once if I make the 
dispatch urgent enough.”’ 

Rutherford, on whom the fact had just 
dawned that there was not a man in the 
town whom he could with propriety ask 
to be his second, offered no demurrer to 
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this project. Tom Trent he knew and 
esteemed as a thoroughbred. He _ had 
left college a year after Tom had entered 
it, but the two had not lost sight of each 
other. On the contrary, they had re- 
mained firm friends; and the young wan- 
derer, who, it must be confessed, had felt 
rather blue over his loneliness in his pre- 
dicament, experienced a distinct sense of 
pleasure in the possibility thus held out 
to him of welcoming his former comrade. 
He had an idea, moreover, that Tom 
Trent suspected his attachment to Tom 
Trent’s sister and sympathized with 
it. 

‘I must go now,”’ 
young lady, dolefully. 

There was an instant’s clasping of two 
hands, an exchange of glances between 
two pairs of desperately enamored eyes 
—one pair sunnily, frankly blue, the 
other jet black—and a momentary peril 
of a third scuffle, which later, however, 
was deftly dodged by its intended victim. 
The two then separated, the young lady 
to go and drink the waters with a heavy 


announced the 





‘‘__merely looked up and giunted as the young American entered.” 


heart and Rutherford to kill time and 
care as best he might. 

As he walked slowly up the white, 
dusty street, he reflected that the last two 
months had been very pleasant. Indeed, 
if they had not, he would have spent 
them elsewhere; for Mr. Bertie Ruther- 
ford had been in the habit, for several 
years, of doing about as he pleased with 
respect to his location and his mode of life. 
The humdrum little German town, with 
its quaint people and its out-landish 
customs and habits, had tallied with his 
desire for rest and quiet. His acquaint- 
ance with the officers of the garrison had 
provided him with what little diversion 
he had needed, and when the Trents 
came—well, since then he had of course 
lived on air. His happiness had seemed 
so great that he had intuitively foreseen 
the impossibility of its extended duration. 
Just now, however, his frame of mind was 
anything but an agreeable one. 

Youth, when confronted simultaneously 
by two perils, usually ignores the graver 
and gives its attention to the less serious 














of the two. So; Rutherford, facing the 
possibility of almost immediate death by 
his adversary’s pistol, gave less thought 
to it than he did tothe displeasure of 
Papa Trent. The idea of a hospital or a 
shroud he could bear; that of being de- 
nied communication with Mabel was 
quite intolerable. 

His afternoon passed miserably enough. 
He wandered down to the little bridge 
and watched, with feelings of envy, the 
brown, chubby-faced boys who found all 
necessary happiness in the pastime of 
chucking stones into the brook. Later 
on, in a spirit of bravado more than any- 
thing else, I fear, he strolled into the 
little club house at the end of the main 
street, where he was not surprised to 
find himself greeted with distinct chilli- 
ness, if not aversion, by the habitués. 
Several military gentlemen of large 
physical proportions and colossal appe- 
tites—to the latter attribute his own 
pocketbook had frequently borne testi- 
mony, for Rutherford was a generous 
entertainer—whose welcome was generally 
of the most cordial, not to say effusive 
character, merely looked up and grunted 
as the young American entered, and then 
proceeded to study the lack of scenery 
from the window. 

‘The ‘shystem,’ ’’ smiled Ruther- | 
ford to himself, and passed into the 
billiard-room. It was empty, and he | 
spent half an hour idly knocking the | 
balls about the table and wishing he 
could find a pretext for punching 
another army officer’s head. He 
caught himself wishing that Lieuten- 
ant Blondheim or Count von Schier- 
bund would enter, that he might en- 
joy the felicity of beating one or both 
of them over the head with his cue, 
but dismissed the thought as undigni- 
fied. By and by he plucked up heart, 
drank a brandy and soda, and saun- 
tered back to his rooms. 

He had enjoyed a simple but most 
substantial and satisfactory repast of 
chops, sausage, chicken and beer—he 
was charmed to find that his woes did 
not affect his appetite—when his for- 
mer caller, the burly Captain Bleichs- | 
roder, was once more announced. The | 
savor of the supper he had just de- | 
voured seemed to depart suddenly, | 

| 





but the young man lit a pipe and re- 
ceived the stout warrior with all pos- 
sible good humor. 
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The captain sank, puffing, into an arm- 
chair, though not before he had eyed 
the wreckage on the table in a most 
wistful manner. Rutherford’s heart soft- 
ened. He passed the beer jug. 

The captain smiled in a beatific fashion 
and helped himself to a mighty draught. 

‘Vell, my young vrent,’’ he said, cor- 
dially, after licking the foam with great 
sare from his thick mustache, ‘‘the lieu- 
denand is satisfied, though we would haf 
breferred sworts. I have called to learn 
the name of your vrent, mit whom I can 
arrainch der details.’’ 

For an instant Rutherford hesitated; 
then he said, quickly: 

‘‘T am afraid I shall have to keep you 
waiting. The friend whom I wish to act 
for me is not here, though I expect him 
to-morrow.’’ 

A palpable frown clouded the captain’s 
rubicund face. 

‘“That is hartly agreeable,’’ he said, 
rather stiffly; ‘‘we had hoped to gonclude 
the affair to-morrow.’’ 

‘““You will pardon me,’’ insisted 
Rutherford, with great dignity, ‘‘but my 
wishes in this matter must be respécted. 
The lieutenant need suffer no uneasiness; 


“| wonder why they don’t ask you to fight the 7 
whole darned girrison.” 
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I am as eager for the meeting as he. If 
the friend I expect does not arrive to- 
morrow I will ask you to find a second 
for me, captain.’’ 

The great soldier was all smiles on 
the instant. 

‘That is accebtable, meinherr,’’ he 
admitted, rising, ‘if your vrent does not 
arrife, we shall see you haf fair play. Ah 
—ya!—if you will bermit me——’’ 

The beer jug was appealed to again, 
and the captain went away quite happy. 

Rutherford thought he had experienced 
a sufficient variety of sensations for one 
day, but there was one more in store for 
him before he slept. He had begun to 
make his preparations for retiring, when 
a servant brought him no less than eight 
letters. ‘They had all been left for him, 
he was told, by a lackey from the club. 
The envelopes were aggressively large 
and square. 

He opened one at random and read it. 
It presented the compliments of Lieuten- 
ant Fuchs and begged for that beardless 
soldier the honor of a meeting with Herr 
Rutherford when the latter should have 
settled accounts with Lieutenant Blond- 
heim. 

The young man gasped for breath and 
tore open another envelope. The con- 
tents were of similar purport. The writer 
requested a meeting with what was left of 
the American after his previous engage- 
ments. The other six letters contained 
the same request in duplicate. The 
writers were all military men, and there 
was not the slightest flavor of a joke 
about any one of the eight communica- 
tions. The deadliness of their import 
was unmistakable and unanimous. 

Rutherford’s face grew very thoughtful 
as he began to realize the gravity of his 
situation. Yet, although he appreciated 


* the practical impossibility to escape from 


it with life, a courageous look came into 
his blue eyes, and the stern compression 
of his lips indicated an intention on his 
part to give some of these warriors what 
he would have called in his sporting 
days ‘‘a run for their money.’’ 

He prepared, nevertheless, to enjoy a 
good night’s rest. He thought of Mabel, 
and sighed, ‘‘I am glad she telegraphed 
for Tom.”’ 


i. 


Mr. Thomas Barrington Trent had 
about him that easy and beautiful air of 


assurance and superiority that the families 
of college-bred boys of twenty find so im- 
pressive. He was very tall and slim, and 
his trousers and collars were the perfec- 
tion, respectively, of the tailor’s and 
haberdasher’s art. The shock of long 
blonde curls that waved over his forehead 
and past his ears was anything but effemi- 
nate in effect, and his rather insolent 
mouth harbored a voice, that, in the 
pleasant excitement of a football game 
or arun before the wind in half a gale, 
could roar like the traditional bull of 
Bashan. Just now the tireless coach of 
the most formidable football team in 
America was coiling his interminable 
legs around those of a cane-seated chair 
and gnawing his cane for inspiration. 

‘*T wonder,’’ he remarked presently to 
Rutherford, who was eying him rather 
ruefully, ‘‘why they don’t ask you to 
fight the whole darned garrison.’’ 

‘“They might as well,’’ assented his 
friend; ‘‘of course it’s perfectly fair, in a 
way; but it doesn’t give me much chance. 
After all, it’s nine against one, you 
know.”’ 

‘*If there were nine of us,’’ drawled 
Tom, thoughtfully—the boy talked like 
a veteran, though he did look ridicu- 
lously young—‘‘it would be fairer.’’ 

‘*If there were nine of us,’’ declared 
Rutherford, decisively, ‘‘there would be 
no fighting. I tell you, my boy, it is not 
gore these fellows are after. I am con- 
vinced that they simply wish me to run 
away.’’ 

‘*Why ?”’ 

Rutherford’s cheeks reddened as he 
faced his friend’s blank but honest stare. 
How could he tell Aer brother that he 
suspected an odious foreign nobleman of 
plotting to rid himself of a rival? 

‘*Oh, I don’t know,’’ he said, lamely 
enough, at length; ‘‘it’s an idea I have, 
that’s all.’’ 

The football enthusiast fell to gnawing 
the handle of his stick once more. All 
at once he sat bolt upright, the half- 
smoked cigarette dropped from his fingers 
and his square jaw relaxed into a grin of 
unutterable delight. 

‘*What is it, old chap?’’ asked Ruthet- 
ford, hopefully. 

But a youth of Trent’s type who finds 
himself bursting with a brilliant idea is 
always diffident about speaking of it. 

‘“Tell you later, old man,’’ he answered 


’ 

















hastily. ‘‘As I live, it’s four o’clock! 
Got to meet that fat captain in half an 
hour. See you to-night.’’ 

Rutherford stood at the window in a 
melancholy mood and watched his friend 
going down the street at a lope, chin 
well forward, shoulders squared and el- 
bows bent, after the most approved Fifth 
avenue fashion. Before entering the club 
house, where he had agreed to meet the 
captain, Tom stopped at the telegraph 
office and sent a message to his intimate 
friend and fellow-athlete, Eugene Leg- 
gett, at Carlsbad: : 


“Dring the entire gang here first train to- 
morrow equipped for a rough practice game. 
Urgent. Imperative. Don’t fail me. 

‘*T. Barrington Trent.’ 


Carlsbad was only ninety miles away, 
and the youth felt no misgivings as to 
this part of his plan. His men, he knew, 
could be on hand by one o’clock. De- 
spite his indignation at the predicament 
of his friend, he felt extremely good- 
natured as he ascended the club house 
steps in a graceful, leisurely fashion. At 
the window, there was a craning of necks 
in stiff stocks, followed by an obvious 


flutter, as he entered the portals. His 
coming was expected, and almost the 
entire club membership was on _ hand, 


quite unofficially, to receive him. 

When he had found the captain and re- 
tired with that gentleman to a ~nook 
sufficiently secluded, he went at the busi- 
ness in hand with a briskness that would 
have done credit to a much more experi- 
enced ambassador. The captain, who had 
at first felt inclined to decline to negotiate 
with so fledgeling an adversary, was pro- 
foundly impressed before the conversation 
had lasted five minutes. Before the cool 
and deliberate insolence of the American 
boy, the seasoned cavalry officer exper- 
ienced an awkwardness he could not con- 
ceal. He felt like a pirate plotting with 
the cabin-boy to scuttle the ship. 

They were, however, agreeing famously 
when Tom demanded a delay of one more 
full-day before the combat between his 
friend and Lieutenant Blondheim. The 
captain grew indignant and red in the 
face at the same time. 

‘‘Vy,’’ he exclaimed, ‘‘must this be? 
Ve haf already vaited one day for you to 
arrife. Vy can ve not to-morrow fighd?’’ 

‘*Because,’’ answered Tom, very grave- 
ly and quietly, ‘‘ you seem too overlook a 
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very important feature of this matter. Mr. 
Rutherford has not only Lieutenant 
Blondheim to fight. He has been chal- 
lenged by eight other gentlemen, and pro- 
poses to fight them all, one after another. 
While fully intending to kill all nine of 
his adversaries, he recognizes that the 
chances of his survival are against him; 
and, being a man of large and varied prop- 
erty interests, he needs this time to arrange 
his affairs. I must insist on the delay. 
We shall fight the day after tomorrow— 
Friday—as early as you like.’’ 

Once more was the captain compelled 
to yield, and Tom left the clab happy in 
the knowledge that his remarks had been 
distinctly audible throughout the ground 
floor of the house, where any number and 
variety of eavesdroppers were assembled. 
He felt that the honor of his race was in 
a fair way of being vindicated. When he 
confided the result of his interview, as well 
as an inkling of his ultimate plans, to his 
friend Rutherford, the latter roared with 
laughter despite his gloom, and began to 
feel cheerful for the first time since his 
last parting with Mabel. 

‘‘Tf it is a game of bluff, as I suspect,’’ 
remarked Tom, as they exchanged good- 
nights, ‘‘we shall win; for I can beat any 
bluff ever made.’”’ 

It was perhaps just as well that Mr. T. 
Barrington Trent took the precaution next 
morning to visit the police authorities and 
secure permission to treat the town to 
what he called ‘‘an American game of 
ball.’’ Had the exhibition been attempted 
without such a permit, a riot would surely 
have resulted. 

The arrival on the early train of eigh- 
teen young men, with chrysanthemum 
heads of hair and the physiques of prize- 
fighters, was in itself sufficient to throw 
the peaceful burg into spasms of excite- 
ment. When the eighteen repaired to the 
hotel in a body, rending the air with vo- 
ciferous cries by the way, and ate up 
everything in the larder in twenty min- 
utes, the interest was intensified. When 
it subsequently became known, as Trent 
took care it should, that the foreigners 
were to play some heathenish game or 
other, on the green facing the barracks, 
the town went wild. The populace flock- 


ed tothe arena much as Rome’s might 
have done when slaves were to 
the beasts. 

Pretty Mabel Trent, crying her black 
eyes out in her room over her dear one’s 


be fed to 
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“This must be the most horrible game of football ever known in any country.” 


peril and her cruel papa’s indifference 
to it, felt a great and nameless joy tug 
at her heartstrings at the sound of that 
dear old college yell. She did not know 
what her clever brother was up to; for he 
affected to despise girls, and had only 
scoffed at her inquiries the night before. 
Still she felt hopeful, and knowing there 
was to be a game (Tom had condescended 
to tell her that much), proceeded to array 
herself ina ‘‘killing’’ gray frock in which 
she knew herself to look too adorable for 
any man’s peace of mind. For Bertie 
would be there; perhaps — wicked 
thought !—the enamored count, too. 

A spirit of mystification pervaded the 
assemblage as the hour approached for 
the game. The common townspeople 
looked awed, as though fearful that they 
were to be compelled to witness some- 
thing sacrilegious. The officers of the 
garrison, who stood in a group at the 
right of the boundary lines marked off 
by Trent’s orders, watched the prepara- 
tions with languid interest. Rutherford, 
who eyed the Trents’ carriage and one of 
its occupants hungrily, from a distance, 
felt that the affair was growing ridicu- 
lous, but resolved to see it out. 


And then, as 
those eighteen 
young men, types 
of all that is fair 
and beautiful in 
American chival- 
ry, spilled them- 
selves out of a 
string of closed 
carriages and lum- 
bered into the 
lists, suppressed 
cries of astonish- 
ment and horror 
arose on every 
hand. Weat home 
are accustomed to 
such a sight and 
view it with pres- 
ence of mind. 
Imagine its effect 
on a_ peaceable, 
conservative peo- 
ple, regarding it 
for the first time 
—the padded 
shoulders, hips 
and limbs; the 
shields for the 
nose and the ears, 





and, most nerve-shattering of all, the 
ferocious heads of hair. Is it any wonder 
that this law-abiding German town 


thought that the wrath of the gods had 
fallex upon it, and waited, tremulously 
and prayerfully, for the possible horrors 
to follow? 

Tom Trent, clad after the manner of 
civilized men, walked into the field with 
the conical pigskin under his arm and an 
expression of unutterable delight on his 
face. Like a conscientious commander, 
he addressed his men before the battle. 

‘‘Boys,’’ he half whispered, as they 
grouped themselves about him, ‘‘you 
know why you’re here. Now hump your- 
selves if you ever did in your lives. This 
must be the most horrible game of foot- 
ball ever known in any country. There 
need be neither rules nor reason in it. 
Fight, wrestle, gouge, bite!—anything 
you like—only don’t let there be any 
lack of ferocity in your work. Nine on 
aside, are you? Allright. Play ball!’’ 

And then the deluge! Never were in- 
structions carried out more _ faithfully. 
There was no science in this game of foot- 
ball. It was, distinctly and emphatically, 
of a character that would have been de- 
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Big Grafton, champion 
rusher of his year, had the 
ball tightly hooked inside 
his left elbow. 








scribed by tne sporting reporters at home 
as ‘‘dirty.’’ The whereabouts of the ball 
was at no time a matter upon which any 
of the players gave themselves concern. 
Their efforts were confined, apparently, to 
a series of bitter and deadly hewings, 
kickings and maulings, in which hands, 
feet and teeth were used wit:' equal free- 
dom. When a man was seized and flung 
to earth by an adversary, the entire rank 
and file of both opposing parties dived, 
with a concert of action that was simply 
beautiful in its symmetry, into the pit 
of the fallen one’s stomach, thereby pro- 
ducing a pyramid of bodies and a forest of 
waving legs that fairly struck the spec- 
tators dumb with commingled amazement 
and dread. ‘There was no act of violence 
or brutality ever committed in the name 
of football that these devoted young 
men did not perpetrate upon one another. 
They even went further and manufactured 
horrors which were not. One stalwart 
rusher who had managed to conceal 

cork leg, realistically stockinged, beneath 
his sweater, threw it upon the field, 
where it lay, an object of fear and de- 
testation to the spectators, who were of 
course unable to determine in their own 


minds from which of the luckless players 
Another youth drew 


it had been torn. 
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from some place of concealment a pocket- 


ful of false teeth and with a gesture 
indicative of his tearing them from an 
adversary’s mouth, scattered them broad- 
cast amongst a group of trembling peas- 
ants. ‘The spectators for their part re- 
garded this dreadful scene in perfect 
silence, the only sound being the growl- 
ings and ravings of the infuriated gladia- 
tors in the arena. 

For possible twenty minutes the car- 
nage lasted. Then Mr. T. Barrington 
Trent, bursting with secret joy at the 
fidelity with which his commands had 
been obeyed, but fearful of police inter- 
ference before the achievement of his 
carefully-planned climax, blew a shriil 
blast on his referee’s whistle. The catas- 
trophe that followed is told of in the little 
town to this day with bated breath. It 
was nothing more or less than the abso- 
lute overthrow of the military by the 
visiting civil element. 

The officers of the garrison were stand- 
ing, as I have said, in a group just be- 
yond the right boundary line. So great 
was their interest in the conflict that not 
one of them had moved—not even in the 
direction of the Trent carriage—a most 
surprising circumstance. ‘Toward this 
devoted and wholly unsuspecting group, 


——Ee eee 
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at the blast of Tom’s whistle, flew Graf- 
ton, champion rusher of his year, built 
like a bull, and charged with all the im- 
petuosity of one, as he came careering 
over the turf. Big Grafton had the ball 
tightly hooked inside his left elbow, and 
he was pursued by his seventeen co-con- 
spirators like a pack of demons in full 
cry. When ten feet from the knot of 
doomed warriors, Grafton, still on the 
charge, let fall the ball and punted. A 
low, vicious punt it was. The pigskin 
shot from his foot with the velocity of a 
cannon ball, and sailed straight into 
the expansive waistband of good Captain 
Bleichsroder, who sank without a groan. 
Followed then the avalanche. Like 
wolves falling on their prey, the eighteen 
gladiators, though ostensibly bent only 
on the destruction of one another, de- 
scended upon the men of Mars and smote 
them. Down they went, as before an 
enemy’s volley, beneath these piles of 
canvas-backed madmen; and then, in a 
few brief seconds, before any one realized 
the magnitude of the disaster or the con- 
trition of those responsible for it, the can- 
vas-backed madmen were up and away, 
amid roars of laughter from the multi- 
tude, chevying the ball in a distant part 
of the field, and totally oblivious of the 
impolite language hurled at them by the 
uniformed gentlemen they had upset. 

This ended the game, which Trent, for 
the benefit of all that could hear, proceed- 
ed to announce in a loud voice,‘ ‘had been 
won by the best men.’’ The delicate 
satire of this observation was lost on most 
of his hearers. Rutherford, who was 
watching the retirement of the demoral- 
ized officers, saw several of his challeng- 
ers among them and did not grieve there- 
at. H{ealso spied Miss Trent in the act 
of cramming her lace handkerchief into 
her rosy mouth, to check her merriment, 
as she chatted with Count von Schier- 
bund. If only the count had been in that 
group! But that would have been too 
much luck. 

Mr. Tom ‘Trent wasa good general. 
He believed in following up a victory 
without giving the enemy time to recover 
his breath. At. precisely eight o’clock 
that evening he sent, from Rutherford’s 
rooms to Captain Bleichsroder, by special 
messenger, at the club, a letter of which 
I have preserved a copy: 

‘* My Dear Captain Bleichsroder:—Permit me, 
on behalf of my over-zealous young American 


Sriends, to apologize for the mishap of this after- 
noon. <slmericans who play football, play it in 
earnest. I wish your friends had been further 
away from the line, or mine less abrupt. 

‘*As to the more serious matter upon which 
we are engaged, I have the honor to suggest that 
Mr. Rutherford and Lieutenant Blondheim meet 
at daybreak to-morrow on the little knoll by the 
brook, two miles beyond the mill. 

‘‘In behalf of my friend, Mr. Rutherford, 
however, I have another demand to make. Tt 
ts that the eight other gentlemen who have done 
him the honor to challenge him appear on the 
ground in company with Lieutenant Blondheim, 
prepared to meet eight of our friends in case Mr. 
Rutherford should fall. This is but equalizing 
matters; in fact, if your party so wish, each man 
may choose his own antagonist and the nine duels 
take place at one and the same time. There is 
no need for Mr. Rutherford to fight. nine men 
when he has friends to take care of eight for 
him. 

**T should explain that the gentlemen that I 
propose shall assist Mr. Rutherford are among 
those whom you saw playing football this after- 
noon, They are willing to allow your party anv 
weapons they choose, firearms excluded—they to 
Jight simply with their hands, feet and teeth. 

Awaiting your reply, my dear Captain, be- 
lieve me, with great respect, 

‘*Obediently yours, 
‘*7. Barrington Trent.” 


To this the captain presently replied, 
briefly, as follows: 

“My Dear Young Sir:—We have held a 
council and have decided that your friends are 
our inferiors in rank, and for that reason we 
cannot fight. Yours, 

‘‘Fritz Bleichsroder.’’ 

The feeling of elation that shot through 
young Mr. Trent’s system on receipt of 
this communication was perhaps pardon- 
able under the circumstances. He un- 
coiled his legs from the rungs of his 
chair, guffawed loudly and harshly three 
times, and handed the paper to Ruther- 
ford, who sat near by in an attitude of de- 
jection. The effect on the older man was 
electrical. After one glance at the paper 
he flew from the room as if he had been 
shot out of a gun, without a word of ex- 
planation to his friend. 

He was persona non grata, he knew, 
at the pretty house on the hill where 


the Trents had spent the summer, but it 
was not a time to consider trifles. He 
was brave enough in an emergency, and 
the interview that he demanded and se 
cured with Mr. Trent, Senior, did not re- 
sult in any serious explosion. 

Barrington Trent arrived 


Young Mr. T. 
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at the house some two hours later. He 
had been holding communion with his 
triumphant young countrymen at the 
hotel, and indignation and champagne 
were at war within him. He met his sis- 
ter in the hallway and observed with great 
solemnity: 

‘*Mabel, I forbid you to speak to Ruth- 
erford again. The man’s an ungrate- 
ful brute. I saved his life and he ran 
away an’ left me without saying thank 
you.”’ 

Miss Trent’s beautiful hair was rumpled 
and there was a very cylone of mischief 
in her dancing black eyes. Before she 
could speak, Rutherford followed her out 
into the hall and kissed her. Then he 
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beamed upon her brother, and _ said, 
‘“Thanks, awfully, old man.’’ 

Young Mr. Trent staggered ever so 
slightly—with astonishment. Though 
obviously dazed, he retained his dignity. 
He shook hands with his sister, saying 
brokenly, ‘‘Old chap, this makes me very 
glad,’’-and kissed Rutherford fondly on 
the cheek. Then,in blissful unconscious- 
ness of having done anything unusual, he 
stalked up stairs without once tripping. 
He was a most temperate youth, and if 
his brain was muddled, his sister declared 
to Rutherford, in the course of the hun- 
dred or so good-nights that they presently 
exchanged, that it was happiness that 
caused it, and nothing else in the world. 


THE BOOK OF THE WORLD 


TOM HALL 


I need no volume of verses, 
Where music and dreams combine. 
I know where the better and worse is, 
The Book of the World is mine. 


There’s grandeur up on the mountain, 
There’s love in the flowery vale, 

Romance by the moonlit fountain, 
And mirth by the swelling sail. 


There’s peace in that humble cottage 
Where a mother- sings to her child, 

Where the grandfather nods in his dotage 
And the breadwinner’s smile is mild. 


There’s tragedy, there in that mansion, 
Where knowledge came just too late; 
And coming, grew by expansion 
To suspicion, and then to hate. 


I need no volume of verses, 
Nor draught of Pierian wine. 

I hear the laughter and curses, 
The Book of the World is Mine 





PARD 


BY 
RALPH GRAHAM TABER 


E don’t like dawgs? Guess ye don’t know ’em— 
Ye never owned one, did ye now? 

I thought as much; ef ye had ye’d show ’em 
Consideration, I’ll allow. 


No use fer a measly yaller dawg, Stranger? 
Wall, mebbe he’s measly yaller to ye; 

But he’s stuck to me in all sorts o’ danger— 
He ain’t no measly yaller to me. 


To me all his yaller hairs is golden, 
Same’s that faithful old heart o’ his, 

The which is a true, likewise a bold ’un— 
As ye’d allow ef his dander riz. 


Ye kin kick him out 0’ yer way, an’ he’ll stand it; 
He wouldn’t rar’ on his own account— 

But lay yer hand on me, Stranger, and it 
Fetches him up like a catamount. 


Is that a scar on his breast? ‘Wall, ruther! 
An inch too fur to the right, by luck, 

Er he wouldn’t be hyar, ner I wouldn’t nuther— 
That’s one proof o’ his love an’ pluck. 


How kim he by it? Happened this way, sir: 
Arter a year in the Sangre Range 

I struck the Big Bonanza Placer. 
Made up my mind as how, fer a change, 


I’d jest lay low an’ pan it out quiet— 
Warn’t no neighbors about thar then, 
The Leadville finds had kicked up a riot, 

Stampedin’ most o’ the other men. 


Wall, I worked till I struck a bi= pocket; 
Panned out mebbe ten thousand o’ dust. 

Then I couldn’t hold—jest like a rocket, 
Streaked it to Santa Fe, fer a bust. 


Likewise I reckon as how I had un! 
Didn’t last long—ye’ve hearn o’ the game 

That feller Slyke put up? He was a bad un— 
Should a had ‘‘Slick’’ ’stead o’ ‘‘Slyke’’ fer a name. 


While I was buckin’ Slyke, back o’ my shoulder 
Thar stood a Greaser. He had a phiz 
Jest one glim o’ which made ye feel colder 
Most like a rattler’s, them eyes o’ his; 
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Moved like a snake, too. I never twigged it 
When the cuss follered me out o’ thar 
To a fandango, whar I jigged it 
An’ blew in what I had left, at the bar. 


Next day, arter I’d slept off the danza, 

Pard an’ I meandered back up the slope, 
Thinkin’ o’ nothin’ but the Bonanza— 

’Tain’t no use, when yer dust’s gone, to mope. 


Got thar at sundown, petered an’ nappy— 
Ridin’ a burro, sir, ain’t no fun— 
Rolled myself up in my big serape, 
Too dern tired to look to my gun. 


P’raps ’twas a couple o’ hours I’d slept fer; 
Thar was a growl an’ a rush an’ a yell— 

Pard, thar, who snoozed beside me, had le’pt fer 
Suthin—jest what I couldn’t quite tell 


Outside was moonlight, but in our cabin 
It was a little too dark to see, 

’Cept I saveyed old Pard was a-nabbin’ 
Suthin’ o’ ruther as threatened me. 


I drawed my gun, but the dern thing buckled 
Back on the trigger—thar was the sweep 

O’ a knife in the gloom; then the shadder knuckled 
Under an’ fell, with Pard, in a heap. 


Old Pard whined, but he stuck right to it 

The whiles that shadder squirmed an’ choked 
Jest fer a second. ‘Then Pard knew it 

Was about over, an’ crawled an’ poked 


That black nose o’ his, hot an’ drippin’, 
Into my hand, an’ then he keeled— 

An’ ef ye’ve seen a loved one a-slippin’ 
Into the shadder, ye know how I feeled. 


That’s about all o’ it. Course ’twas the Greaser. 
Pard pulled out, but the Greaser was through— 
Jest as I reckon he’d done fer me, sir, 
Hadn’t Old Pard hyar proved true blue? 


That’s how he kim by that scar. I tell him 
It’s made us ekal pardners fer life— 

What did ye ask, sir? How? Would I sell himp 
Stranger, say: would ye sell yer wife? 








SMU GG* 


BY 


ANTHONY HOPE 


T was common knowledge that Smugg 
was engaged to be married. 
Familiarity had robbed the fact of some 

of its surprisingness, but there remained 
a substratum of wonder, not removed 
even by the sight of his betrothed’s 
photograph and the information that she 
was a distant relative who had _ been 
brought up with him from infancy. The 
features and the explanation between 
them rescued Smugg from the incon- 
gruity of aromance, but we united in the 
opinion that the lady was ill-advised in 
preferring Smugg to solitude. Still, for 
all that he was a ridiculous creature, she 
did, and hence it happened that Smugg, 
desiring to form a furnishing fund, or- 
ganized a reading party, which Gayford, 
Tritton, Bird and I at once joined. 

Every morning at nine Smugg, his 
breakfast finished, cleared his corner of 
the table, opened his books, and assumed 
an expectant air; so Mary the maid told 
us; we were never there ourselves; we 
breakfasted at 9.30 or 10 o’clock, and 
only about 11 did we clear our corners, 
light our pipes, open our books, and dis- 
cuss the prospects of the day. 

As we discussed them, Smugg con- 
strued in a gentle bleat; what he con- 
strued or why he construed it (seeing 
that nobody heeded him) was a mystery; 
the whole performance was simply a tri- 
bute to Smugg’s conscience, and, as such, 
was received with good-natured, scornful 
toleration. 

Suddenly a change came. 

One morning there was noSmugg! Yet 
he had breakfasted—Mary and an egg- 
shell testified to that effect. He reap- 
peared at 11.30, confused and very warm 
(he had exceptional powers in the way of 
being warm). We said nothing, and he 
began to bleat Horace. In a minute of 
silence I happened to hear what it was: 
it referred to a lady of the name of Pyrrha; 
the learned may identify the passage for 
themselves. The next day the same thing 
happened except that it was close on 
twelve before Smugg appeared. Gayford 
and Tritton took no notice of the aber- 
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ration; Bird congratulated Smugg on the 
increased docility of his conscience. I 
watched him closely as he wiped his 
brow—he was very warm, indeed. A 
third time the scene was enacted; my 
curiosity was aroused; I made Mary call 
me very early, and from the window I 
espied Smugg leaving the house at 9.15, 
and going with rapid, furtive steps along 
the little path that led to old Dill’s tiny 
farm. I slipped downstairs, bolted a cup 
of tea, seized a piece of toast, and fol- 
lowed Smugg. He was out of sight, but 
presently I met Joe Shanks, the butcher’s 
son, who brought us our chops. Joe was 
a stout young man, about twenty-one, 
red-faced, burly, and greasy. We used to 
have many jokes with Joe; even Smugg 
had before now broken a mild shaft of 
classical wit on him; in fact, we ~adea 
butt of Joe, and his good-humored, mut- 
tony smile told us that he thought it a 
compliment. 

‘*Seen Mr. Smugg as you came along, 
Joe?’’ I asked. 
“* Yes, sir. 

wie:”” 

‘* Ah, Dill’s farm!’’ 

“! en, tat, 

The chop-laden Joe passed on. I 
mended my pace, and soon found myself 
on the outskirts of Dill’s premises. I 
had been there before; we had all been 
there before. Dill had a daughter. I saw 
her now in a sunbonnet and laced boots. 
I may say at once that Betsy Dill was 
very pretty, ina fine, robust style, and 
all four of us were decidedly enamored 
of her charms. Usually we courted her 
in a body, and scrupulous fairness was 
observed in the matter of seeking private 
interviews. i 

Smugg had never spoken to her—so we 
should all have sworn. But now my 
wondering eyes saw, opposite Pyrrha (we 
began from this day to call her Pyrrha) 
the figure of Smugg. Pyrrha was leaning 
against a barn, one foot crossed over the 
other, her arms akimbo, a string of her 
bonnet in her mouth, and her blue eyes 
laughing from under long lashes. Smugg 


Gone toward Dill’s farm, 
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stood limply opposite her, his trousers 
bagging over his half-bent knees, his 
hat in one hand, and in the other a hand- 
kerchief, with which, from time to time, 

he mopped his forehead. I could not hear 
(of course I did not wish to) what they 
were saying; indeed, I have my doubts if 
they said anything; but presently Smugg 
moved a_ hesitating step nearer, when 
Pyrrha, witha merry laugh, darted by 
him and ran away, turning a mocking 
face over her shoulder. Smugg stood still 
for a minute, then put on his hat, looked 
at his watch, and walked slowly away. 


I did not keep Smugg’s secret; I felt 
under no obligation to keep it. He de- 


served no mercy, and I exposed him at 
breakfast that very morning. But I 
could not help being a little sorry for 
him when he came in. He bent his head 
under the shower of reproach, chaff, and 
gibing; he did not try to excuse himself; 
he simply opened his 
book at the old place, 
and we all shouted the 
old ode, substituting 
‘*Betsa’’ for ‘‘Pyrrha’’ 
wherever we could. 
Still, in spite of our 
jocularity, we all felt an 
under-current of real 
anger, 

We considered that 
Smugg was_ treating 
Pyrrha very badly— 
Smugg, an engaged man, 
aged thirty, presumably 
past the heat and care- 
lessness of youth. We 
glowed with a sense of 
her wrongs, and that | 
afternoon we each went 
for a solitary walk—at | 
least, we started for a | 
solitary walk—but half 
an hour later we all met | 
at the gate leading to 
Dill’s meadows, and, in 
an explosion of laughter, 
acknowledged our secret 
design of meeting Pyr- 





tha, and opening her 
eyes to Smugg’s  in- 
iquity. 


The great surprise was 
still to come. At eleven 
the next morning, when 
we had just sat down to 
work, and Smugg had 








—a string of her bonnet in her mouth and her blue eyes laugh- 


JI4D 


slid into the room with the stealthy, 
ashamed air he wore after his morning 
excursions, Mary appeared, and told us 
that Joe Shanks, the butcher’s son, had 
come with the chops, and wanted to 
speak tous. We hailed the diversion, 
and had Joe shown in. Gayford pushed 
the beer jug and a glass toward him, say- 
ing: 

‘Help yourself, Joe. 

Joe drank a draught, wiped his mouth 
on his blue sleeve, and remarked: 

‘No offense, gentlemen.”’ 

‘*None,’’ said Gayford, who seemed to 
have assumed the chairmanship of the 
meeting. 


” 


Joe, seeming slightly embarrassed, 
cleared his throat, and looked round 
again. 


‘* No offense, gentlemen, 
‘but she’s bin walking 
years come Michaelmas.’’ 


’’ he repeated ; 
with me two 


ing trom under long lashes 
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“1 seed ’im this morning!”’ cried Joe, like an accusing angel 


A pause followed. Then the chairman 
expressed the views of the meeting. 

‘*’The deuce she has!’’ said he. 

‘Off axd on,’’ added Joe candidly. 

I looked at Smugg. He had shrunk 
down low in his seat, and rested his 
head on his hand. His face was haif hid- 
den; but he was very warm, and the drops 
trickled from his forehead down his nose. 

‘*Tt seems to be a good deal off,’’ said 
the chairman, judicially. 

‘* No offense,’’ said Joe; ‘‘but I don’t 
take it kind of you, gentlemen. I’ve 
served you faithful.’’ 

‘The chops are excellent,’’ co*iceded 
the chairman. 

** And I don’t take it kind.’’ 

‘*Develop your complaint,’’ said the 
chairman. ‘‘I mean, what’s the row, 
Joe?’’ 

‘*Since you gentlemen came she’s been 
saucy,’’ said Joe. 

‘*T do not see,’’ observed the chair- 
man, ‘‘that anything can be done. If 
Pyrrha prefers us, Joe (he treated the 
case collectively, which was certainly 
wise), what then ?’’ 

‘*Beg pardon, sir?’’ 

**Oh, I mean if the lady prefers us, 
Joe?’’ 

Joe brought his fat fist down on the 
table with a thump. 

‘‘Tt ain’t as if you meant it,’’ said he, 
doggedly; ‘‘you just unsettles of ’er. I 
s’pose I can’t help ye talking, and laugh- 
ing, and walking along of ’er, but you 
ain’t no call to kiss ’er.’’ 

Another pause ensued. The chairman 
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held a consultation with Tritton, who 
sat on his right hand. 

‘“The meeting,’’ said Gayford, ‘‘ will 
proceed to declare, one by one, whether 
it has ever—-and if so, how often—kissed 
the lady. I will begin. Never! Mr. Trit- 
ton?’’ ‘ 

‘* Never !’’ 

‘*Mr. Bird ?”’ 

‘“Never,’’ said Bird. 

‘*Mr. Robertson ?’’ 

Never!’’ said I. 
Mr. Smugg?’’ 

‘*T seed ’im this very morning!’’ cried 
Joe, like an accusing angel. 

Smugg took his hand away from his 
face, after giving his wet brow one last 
dab. He looked at Gayford and at Joe, 
but said nothing. 

‘‘Mr. Smugg?’’ repeated the chair- 
man. 

‘‘Mr. Smugg, interposed ‘Tritton 
suavely, ‘‘probably feels himself in a 
difficulty. The secret is not, perhaps, en- 
tirely his own.’’ 

We all nodded. 

‘‘Weentera plea of not guilty for 
Mr. Smugg,’’ observed the chairman 
gravely. 

‘*T seed ’im do it,’’ said Joe. 

No one spoke. Joe finished his beer, 
pulled his forelock, and turned on his 
heel. Suddenly Smugg burst into speech. 
He could hardly form his words, and 
they jostled one another in the breathless 
confusion of his utterance. 

‘«J—JI—you’ve no right. I say noth- 
ing. If I choose, I shall—no one hasa 
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right to stop me. IfI love her—if she 
doesn’t mind—I say nothing—nothing at 
all. I won’t hear a word. I shall doas I 
like.’’ 

Joe had paused to hear him, and now 
stood looking at him in wonder. ‘Then 
he stepped quickly up to the table, and, 
leaning across, asked in a harsh voice: 

‘“You mean honest, do you, by her? 
You’d make her your wife, would you?’’ 

Smugg, looking straight in front of 
him, answered: 

Te: 

Joe drew back, 
again, and said: 

‘Then it’s fair fighting, sir, begging 
your pardon; and no offense. But the girl 
was mine first, sir.’’ 

Then Gayford interposed. 

‘*Mr. Smugg,’’ said he, ‘‘ you tell Joe, 
here, that you’d marry this lady. May I 
ask how you can—when——”’ 

But for once Smugg was able to si- 
lence one of his pupils.. He arose from 
his seat, and brought his hand heavily 
down on Gayford’s shoulder. 

‘*Hold you tongue!’’ he 
must answer to God; but I 
swer to you.”’ 

Joe looked at 
and, witha last 
salute, slowly 
went out. None 
of us_ spoke, 
and presently 
Smugg opened 
his Thucy- 
dides. 

For my part, 
I took very con- 
siderable inter- 
est in Pyrrha’s 
side of the ques- 
tion. I amused 
myself by con- 
structing a 
fancy-born love 
of Pyrrha’s for 
her social su- 
perior, and if 
he had been 
one of  our- 
selves, I should 
have seen no 
absurdity. But 
Smugg refused 
altogether to fit 
into my frame. 
There was no 


touched his forelock 


cried. ‘‘I 
needn’t an- 


him with round eyes, 
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glamor about Smugg; and, totell the truth, 
I should have thought that any girl, be her 
station what it might, faced with the alter- 
native of Smugg and Joe, would have 
chosen Joe. In my opinion, Pyrrha was 
merely amusing herself with Smugg, and 
I was rather comforted by this reversal of 
the ordinary véles. Still, I could not rest 
in conjecture, and my curiosity led me 
up to Dill’s little farm on the afternoon 
of the day of Joe’s sudden appearance. 
The others let me go alone. Directly 
after dinner Smugg went to his bedroom, 
and the other three had gone off to play 
lawn tennis at the vicar’s. I lit my pipe, 
and strolled along till I reached the gate 
that led to Dill’s meadow. Here I waited 
till Pyrrha should appear. : 

As Isat and smoked, a voice struck 
suddenly on my ear—the voice of Mrs. 
Dill, raised to shrillness by anger. 

‘*Be off with you,’’ she said, ‘‘and 
mind your ways, or worse ’ll happen to 
you. ’Ere’s your switch.”’ 

After a moment Pyrrha turned the cor- 
ner, and came toward me. She was wip- 
ing her eyes with the corner of her‘ ap- 
ron, and carried in her hand a light 
hazel switch, which she used to guide 
errant cows. She was almost at the gate 








He stopped for a moment and 
seemed to peer up at the windows, 
which were all dark and unre- 
sponsive 
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before she saw me. She started, and 
blushed very red. 

‘*Lor! is it you, Mr. Robertson?’’ she 
said. 

I nodded, but did not move. 


‘‘Let me pass, sir, please. I’ve no 
time to stop.’’ 
‘*What, not totalk to me, Pyrrha— 


Betsy, I mean ?’’ 

‘*Mother don’t like me talking to gen- 
tlemen.’’ 

**Vou’ve been crying,’ said I. 

‘No, I haven’t,’’ said Pyrrha, quite 
violently. 

‘*Mother been scolding you ?’’ 

‘*T wish you'd let me by, sir. 

‘* What for ?’’ 

‘*Tt’s all your fault,’’ burst out Pyrrha. 
‘*T didn’t want you; no, nor him, either. 
What do you come and get ime into 
trouble for ?’’ 

‘*T haven’t done 
Come now!’’ 

‘*VYou ain’t as bad as some,’’ she con- 
ceded, a dim smile breaking through the 
clouds. 

‘*You mean Smugg,’’ I observed. 

‘* Who told you?’’ she cried. 

‘*Joe,’’ said I. 

‘*Seems he’s got a lot to say to every- 
body,’’ she commented resentfully. 

‘*Ah! he told your mother, did he? 
Well, you know you shouldn’t, Betsy.’’ 

‘‘T won’t never speak to him again—I 
meant I won’t ever (the grammarian is 
abroad), Mr. Robertson.’’ 

‘*What! Not to Joe?’’ 

‘*Joe! No; that Smugg.’ 

‘*But Joe told of you.’’ 

‘*Well, and it was his right.’’ 

If she thought so, I had no more to 
say. Notions differ among different sets. 

‘*Joe got you your scolding.’’ 

Now, I can’t say whether I did or did 
not emphasize the last word unduly, but 
Pyrrha blushed again, and remarked: 

‘*You want to know too much, sir, by 
a deal.’’ 

So I left that aspect to the subject, and 
continued: 

‘*T suppose it was for letting Mr. 
Smugg kiss you?’’ 

**T couldn’t help it.’’ 

I had great doubts of that—she could 
have tackled Smugg with one hand; but 
I said pleasantly: 

‘*No more could he, I’m sure.’’ 

Pyrrha cast an alarmed glance at the 
house. 


”” 


anything, LDetsy. 


‘‘Oh, I'll be careful,’’? I laughed. 
‘Ves, and I’ll let you go. But just tell 
me, Betsy, what do you think of Mr. 
Smugg?’’ 

‘*T don’t think that of him!’’ said she, 
snapping her pretty red fingers. ‘‘Joe 
‘ud make ten of him. I wish Joe’d talk 
to him a bit.’’ 

The end came soon after this, and, in 
spite of our attitude (I speak of us four, 
not of Smugg) of whole-heartedness, I 
think it was rather a shock to us all, 
when Joe announced one morning, on his 
arrival with the chops, that he was to be 
made a happy man at the church next 
day. Smugg was not in the room, and 
the rest of us congratulated Joe, and 
made up a purse for him to give Pyrrha, 
with our best respects, and he bowed him. 
self out, mightily pleased, and asseverat- 
ing that we were real gentlemen. Then 
we sat and looked at the table. 

‘‘It robs us of a resource,’’ pronounced 
Gayford, once again making himself the 
mouthpiece of the party. We all nodded, 
and filled fresh pipes. 

Presently Smugg sidled in. We had 
seen little of him the last week; save 
when he was construing he had taken 
refuge in his own room. When he came 
in now, Gayford wagged his head sig- 
nificantly at me; apparently, it was my 
task to bell the cat. I rose, and went to 
the mantelpiece. Smugg had sat down at 
the table, and my back was to him. I 
took a match from the box, struck it, 
and applied it to my pipe, and, punctuat- 
ing my words with interspersed puffings, 
I said carelessly : 

‘*By the way, Smugg, Pyrrha’s going 
to be married to Joe Shanks to-morrow.”’ 

I don’t know how he looked. I kept 
my face from him, but, after a long min- 
ute’s pause, he answered: 

‘*Thank you, Robertson. It’s Aschylus 
this morning, isn’t it?’’ 

We had a noisy evening that night. I 
suppose we felt below par, and wanted 
cheering up. Anyhow, we madean ex- 
pedition to the grocers’, and amazed him 
with a demand for his best champagne 
and his choicest sherry. We carried the 
goods home in a bag, and sat downto a 
revel. Smugg had some bread and cheese 
in his own room; he said that he had let- 
ters to write. We dined largely, and 


drank still more largely; then we sang. 
and at last—it was near on twelve, a ter- 
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rible hour for that neighborhood—we 
made our way, amid much boisterous- 
ness and horseplay, to bed; where I 
at least, was asleep in five minutes. 
As the church clock struck two, I 
awoke. I heard a sound of movement | 
in Smugg’s room next door. I lay and 
listened. Presently his door opened, 
and he creaked gently downstairs. I 
sprang out of bed and looked out of 
the window. Smugg, fully dressed, 
was gliding along the path toward 
Dill’s farm. Some impulse—curiosity 
only, very likely—made me jump into 
my trousers, seize a flannel jacket, 
draw on a pair of boots, and hastily 
follow him. When I got outside he 
was visible in the moonlight, mount- 
ing the path ahead of me. He held 
on his way toward the farm, I fol- 
lowing. When he reached the yard 
he stopped for a moment, and seemed | 
to peer up at the windows, which | 
were all dark and unresponsive. I 
stood as quiet as I could, twenty 
yards from him, and moved cautiously 
on again when he turned to the right 


’ 








and passed through the gate into | 
the meadows. | 
I saw no signs of Pyrrha. Smugg | 

| 


held on his way across the meadows, 
down toward the stream; and sud- 
denly the thought leaped to my brain 
that the poor fool meant to drown him- 
self. But I could hardly believe it. 
Surely he must merely be taking a 
desperate lover’s ramble, a last sad 
visit to the scenes of his silly, irra- 
tional infatuation. If I went up to 
him, I should look a fool, too; so I 
hung behind, ready to turn upon him 
if need appeared. 

He walked down to the very edge of 
the stream; it ran deep and fast just 
here, under a high bank and a row of old 
willows. Smugg sat down on the bank, 
wet though the grass was, and clasped 
his hands over his knees. I crouched 
down a little way behind him, ready and 
alert. I ama good swimmer, and I did 
not doubt my power to pull him out, 
even if I were not in time to prevent him 
jumping in. I saw him rise, look over 
the brink, and sit down again. I almost 
thought I saw him shiver. And presently, 
through the stillness of the summer night, 
came the strangest, saddest sound; catch- 
ing my ear as it drifted across the mea- 
dow. Smugg was sobbing, and his sobs— 
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| quickened my pace and laid my hand on his arm 


never loud—rose and fell with the sub- 
dued stress of intolerable pain. 

Suddenly he leaped up, cried aloud, 
and flung his hands above his head. I 


thought he was gone this time; but he 
stopped, poised, as it seemed, over the 
water, and I heard himcry, ‘‘I can’t, I 


can’t!’’? and he sank down allin a heap 
on the bank, and fell again to sobbing. I 
hope never to see a man—if you can call 
Smugg a man—like that again. 

He sat where he was, and I where I 
was, till the moon paled and a distant 
hint of day discovered us. Then he rose, 
brushed himself with his hands, and 
slunk quickly from the bank. Had he 
looked anywhere but on the ground, he 


must have seen me; as it was, I only 
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narrowly avoided him, and fell again into 
my place behind him. All the way back 
to our garden I followed him. As he 
passed through the gate, I quickened my 
pace, overtook him, and laid my hand on 
his arm. The man’s face gave me what I 
remember my old nurse used to call 
‘‘quite a turn.’”’ 

‘*You’re an average idiot, aren’t you?’’ 
said I. ‘‘Oh, yes; I’ve been squatting 
in the wet by that infernal river, too. 
You ought to get three months, by 
rights.’’ 

He looked at me in a dazed sort of 
way. 

‘*T daren’t, 
but I daren’t.’’ 

There is really nothing more. We went 
to the wedding, leaving Smugg still in 
bed ; and in the evening we, leaving Smugg 
still in bed (I told Mary to keep an eye 
on him,) and carrying a dozen of the 
grocer’s best port, went up to dance at 
Dill’s farm. Joe was polished till I could 
almost see myself in his cheek, and 
Pyrrha looked more charming than ever. 
She and Joe were to leave us early, to go 
to Joe’s own house in the village, but I 
managed to get one dance with her. In- 
deed, I believe she wanted a word with 
me. 

‘*Well, all’s well that ends well, isn’t 
it??? I began. ‘‘No more scoldings! Not 
from Mrs. Dill, anyhow.’’ 

‘*VYou can’t let that alone, sir,’’ said 
Pyrrha. 

I chuckled gently. 

‘*Oh, I’ll never refer to it again,’’ said 
I. ‘‘Thisis a fine wedding of yours, 
Betsy.’’ 

‘*Tt’s good of you and the other gentle- 
men to come, sir.’’ 

‘*We had to see the last of you,’’ and I 
sighed very ostentatiously. 

Pyrrha laughed. She did not believe 
in it, and she knew that I knew she did 


” 


he said. ‘‘I wanted to, 


not, but the little compliment pleased 
her, all the same. 

‘*Smugg,’’ I pursued, ‘‘isillin bed. But 
perhaps he wouldn’t have come, anyhow.’’ 

‘‘TIf you please, sir——’’ Pyrrha began; 
but she stopped. 

‘*Yes, Betsy? What is it?’’ 

‘“Would you take a message for me, 
sir?’’ 

‘Tf it’s a proper one, Betsy, for a mar- 
ried lady to send.’’ 

She laughed a little, and said: 

**Oh, it’s no harm, sir. I’m afraid he 
ain’t—he’s rather down, sir.’’ 

‘*Who?”’ 

‘‘Why, that Smugg, sir.’’ 

‘*Oh, that Smugg! Why, yes; a little 
down, Betsy, I fear.’’ 

‘*You might tell him as I bear no mal- 
ice, sir—as I’m not angry—with him, I 
mean.’’ 

‘*Certainly,’’ said I. ‘‘It will probably 
do him good.’’ 

‘*He got me into trouble; but there, I 
can make allowances; and it’s all right 
now, sir.’’ 

‘In fact you forgive him ?’’ 

‘*T think you might tell him so, sir,’’ 
said Betsy. 

‘*But,’’ said I, ‘‘are you aware that he 
was another’s all the time?’’ 

‘*What, sir?’’ 

‘Oh, yes! engaged to be married.’’ 

‘*Well, I never! Him! What, all the 
while he——’”’ 

‘* Precisely.’ 

‘*Well, that beats everything. 
I’d known that!’’ 

‘*T’ll give him your message.’ 

‘No, sir, not now, I thank you. The 
villain!’’ 

‘*You are right,’’ said I. ‘‘I think 
your mother ought to have—scolded him, 
too.’’ 

‘*Now you promised, sir——’’ but Joe 
came up, and I escaped. 





Oh, if 
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IN THE SHADOW OF THE SPHINX 


BY 


ALBERT BIGELOW PAINE 


E entered Central Park from Fifty- 
ninth street. 

‘*We must get to the obelisk as 
quickly as possible,’ said Ina. ‘‘The 
hieroglyphics are so much clearer just be- 
fore they are entirely in shadow.”’ 

We quickened our steps. 

‘*You know I am not so interested in 
hieroglyphics,’’ I said, smiling—‘‘ Not so 
interested as lam in—enigmas——’’ (she 
looked up quickly ) ‘‘in you, for instance.’’ 

She turned away. 

‘*Hurry!’’ shesaid. ‘‘ We are late now, 
I’m sure.’’ 

When at last we faced the eastern side 
of the needle, the sun was almost to the 
line. The shadows in the markings made 
them deep and distinct. 

‘On the other sides the inscriptions 
have been somewhat effaced by time and 
exposure,’’ she explained. ‘‘These are 
more interesting.’’ 

We rested on the benches while she in- 
dicated some of 
thedifferentchar- 
acters and trans- 
lated them. Her 
cheeks burned 
with enthusiasm. 

‘‘Whatastrange 


girl you are, 
Ina!’’ I com- 
plained. ‘‘You 


care more for the 
myths of the past 
than the realities 
of the present.”’ 

She did not 
seem to hear. 

‘*Or for dreams 
of the future,”’’ 
I added, in a 
whisper. 

She looked 
straight at the 
obelisk and said 
nothing. Her 
profile against 
the foliage be- 
yond startled me. 
I had not noticed 
before how per- 








tectly Egyptian it was. I was going to 
refer to this, but something in her man- 
ner made me hesitate. Presently she 
spoke. 

‘‘T have always had an inclination for 


these things,’’ she said, earnestly. ‘‘I 
cannot remember when it began. My 


father encouraged it and helped me.’’ 
She pointed to the scarred monument that 
was now in the shadow and dark against 
the May sky.’’ It is called Cleopatra’s 
needle,’’ she continued, ‘‘but it dates 
much earlier. It is said to have been built 
in honor of a princess of the sixteenth 
dynasty. It has been also said that her 
mummified remains are yonder.’’ She 
indicated the Metropolitan Galleries. ‘‘I 
hope it is true. It would be beautiful if 
it were. We will go over there.”’ 

‘Later, Ina,’’ I protested. ‘‘The 
is so fine—let us enjoy it a little. 
can stop as we return.’’ 

She rose resignedly, and we walked 


air 
We 


Suddenly | felt a sharp pain that shot up my arm like fire 











leisurely northward to where the park is 
more wooded and quiet. I endeavored to 
lead her around to the subject neirest my 
heart. But she seemed silent—almost in- 
attentive. Yet she had never opposed my 
suit. She had been only indifferent. 

We passed a little spring, and pausing 
drank out of a small hunting-cup I car- 
ried. A step further on we found a rus- 
tic seat. Here we rested, and I spoke 





earnestly to Ina of my love forher. I 
fancied that a tender look had come into 
her face, and encouraged by it I urged her 
to give me some assurance of regard. It 
was very peaceful there, and we were 
Pres- 


shut in by overhanging boughs. 





Sphinx 





I am in the shadow of the 
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ently I took her hand. As I did so,a 
queer-looking beetle dropped from the 
branches above.and clung tightly to my 
sleeve. Ina gave a faint cry of surprise. 

‘*Oh,’’ she said, ‘‘how strange! It looks 
exactly like—I believe it zs, really——”’ 

‘*What is it, Ina?’’ I asked, pettishly. 
‘Some new and wonderful specimen of 
the insect tribe ?’’ 

‘*No,’’ she answered, wonderingly ; ‘‘an 
old one—a Scarabaeus—the sacred Heart 
Scarab of Egypt!’’ 

‘‘Impossible, Ina,’’ I laughed. 
enthusiasm deceives you.”’ 

‘No! no! It zs a Scarab! Iam sure 
of it!’’ she insisted. ‘‘ The old emblem of 
reincarnation—of eternal life. 
Oh, don’t let it escape! Catch 
tT’ 

The strange insect had started 
to crawl away. I have an in. 
herited horror of all reptiles and 
beetles, but what would I not do 
for Ina? I seized the creature 
firmly with my thumband fingers 
and held it fast. Suddenly I felt 
a sharp pain that shot up my 
arm like fire. I dropped the big 
with a cry. 

‘*Ah! It has bitten me!’’ 

Ina looked startled and con- 
cerned. 

‘*Where?’’ she cried. 
see!’’ 

I turned my thumb toward her. 
There were two minute drops of 
blood issuing as from the punct:- 
ures of aneedle. My arm was 
becoming numb with pain. I 
must have been pale, for she 
looked at me keenly. 

‘*Give me the cup, quick! I 
will get you some water!’’ 

I remember handing her the 
little hunting-cup, and of seeing 
her hasten away. ‘Then a great 
weariness seemed to weigh upon 
my lids and I plunged into dark- 
ness. A moment later I recov- 
ered consciousness and opened 
my eyes. 

Ina was standing before me. 
‘No, zot Ina—J/no-firte, the Egyp- 
tian / 

I was seated by the gates of a 
ruined temple. Above us the 
waving palms. Beyond them the 
cobalt sky of Egypt. Far away, 
across a shimmering waste of 


**Vour 


**Let me 
































brown sand, the Sphinx gazed out over 
the desert as it had done for more than 
a thousand years. Even in my wretched- 
ness I could not but notice the rare set- 
ting it all made for Ino-firte. She was 
attired in the royal dress of her rank. 
How beautiful she was. She came a step 
closer. 

‘‘Do not urge me farther,’’ she pleaded. 
‘IT am already bowed low with my bur- 
den. It but makes our parting harder. 
I have only come for the last time, to 
tell you. I have prayed to Isis, our sweet 
Isis, to show me a way by which I might 
cleave to you. To you whose people have 
destroyed her sacred temples, and brought 
slavery and disgrace upon our Egypt. I 
have prayed to her and made rare sacri- 
fices—but she is silent. A princess of 
Egypt may not wed with the Hyksos—the 
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In white letters the name ‘ Ino-firte ”’ 











Shepherds. My hand would wither if Igave 
it to you—my love become as venom!’’ 

I ventured to protest, but she motioned 
me to silence. 

‘Do not speak. I cannot bear it! To- 
night I shall pray to the Sphinx for 
peace—forgetfulness; a place where I may 
hide myself apart and die. I, a princess of 
Egypt, who have loved one of the hated 
race and am willing to die because of it. 
And when I am dead you will stand by 
my bier and know that I was faithful. 
And when I am wrapped in sweet balms 
and spices for the sepulchre, you will 
bring the sacred Scarabaeus and place it 
upon my heart. Through it we shall live 
again—somewhere—sometime—the years 
of waiting may be long, but they will 
pass, and perhaps then the gods will be 
more kind.”’ 
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Her arms were about my neck for a 
moment. ‘Then she slipped from my 
embrace and I could not follow her. 


Night in Egypt. The heavens swarm- 
ing with stars, and the desert flooded 
with moonlight. The white sand sinks 
away from my foot making no sound. I 
hasten onward toward the blending of 
desert and sky, to where, outlined against 
the horizon, those serene features stare 
out over the drifting sands of centuries. 
Ino-firte is there. She has said that to- 
night she will go there to pray. To all 
else I am oblivious—blind. My feet are 
winged, yet the way seems long. By and 
by I step into a field of dark. My foot- 
steps slacken—pause. Iam in the shadow 
of the Sphinx. 

I creep closer and listen. From _be- 
tween the great stone paws comes a low 
sound. It isthe voice of Ino-firte, pray- 
ing. The words arise clear and distinct 
on the still moonlit air 

‘*Oh, Sphinx!’’ she moans. ‘‘Thou 
who hast looked down upon our Egypt 
for a thousand years! ‘Thou who hast re- 
mained forever changeless through our 
glory and ourshame! Who didst behold 
my sweet infancy—my happy girlhood— 
look down and pity me to-night in my 
sorrow! And, oh, Sphinx, if thou hast 
the power, I pray thee to send me peace! 
Forgetfulness! If thou wilt—death! Send 
me oblivion, oh, Sphinx, but take not 
away my love! Let it but smoulder in 
my senseless dust till the light of some 
far-off sunrise shall reawaken this stricken 
life!’’ 

The voice dies away. I creep closer. 
There is a faint startled cry from the sup- 
plicant. Again I pause. She has heard 
me. No, for she is praying again. Listen! 

‘Oh, Sphinx!’’ she cries, joyously, 
‘swiftly hast thou answered my prayer! 
I thank thee! I thank thee!’’ 

What can she mean? I wait breathlessly 
and listen, but there is only a faint sigh. 
Then my own name mingled with that 
of Isis. I step forward—lI cannot bear it. 

‘*Tno-firte!’’ 

There is no answer. 


‘ 


Prostrate she lies 


on the sand between the mighty stone 


paws. I hesitate a moment and call 
again. ‘Then I approach and touch her 
lightly. 


‘*Tno-firte!’’ 

Suddenly I start back quickly. Just 
in the shadow of her bare arm are two 
wavering emerald stars. Then, hissing 
softly, an asp starts to glide back into 
the shadow. Now it is all clear. I 
stretch forth my hand to the reptile. 

‘Stop!’ Icry. ‘‘It is for both!’’ 

Again the sharp pain in my thumb 
that shoots up my arm like fire. 

‘*Tno-firte!’’ 


Some one was bathing my face and 
calling my name tenderly. I opened my 
eyes. It was Ina—my Ina, with the little 
hunting-cup in her hand. 

‘*Oh, I have been so frightened!’’ she 
exclaimed, and looked at me beseechingly. 
‘‘T did not find the spring right away, 
and when I came back just now with the 
water you were unconscious and talking 
strangely. Oh, I hope that horrid beetle 
bite has not poisoned you!”’ 

‘*On the contrary,’’ I smiled, ‘‘the 
pain has almost entirely gone, and I would 
endure far greater suffering for ¢his. I 
have waited for it so long.’’ 

By and by we walked toward the 
museum together. She did not remind 
me of my promise, but our steps bent in 
that direction. We entered and passed 
into the Egyptian room. Her hand lay 
tenderly upon my arm. 

She for whom the obelisk was built 
lies here,’’ said Ina. 

We approached one of the glass inclos- 
ures wherein lay a richly-decorated car- 
tonnage and the embalmed remains of a 
woman. ‘Together we passed around to 
the end of the case. Then I barely re- 
frained from crying out. 

On a little black placard was painted in 
white letters the name, ‘‘Ino-firte.’’ 

Ina looked up at me inquiringly. 

‘*You must have heard the story,’’ she 
said. ‘‘It is the name you spoke un- 
consciously.’’ 

‘*Ves,’’ I answered, ‘‘it comes back to 
me now; but it was all so long ago, I 
had forgotten.’’ 














ROSECRANS 


BY 


JOHN GIBLON 


ROSECRANS, WILLIAM STARK. 


Born and Appointed from Ohio. 


Brevet Second Lieutenant Engineers, January 7, 1842; Second Lieutenant, March 4, 


1843; First Lieutenant, March 3, 1853. 
October 5, 1861. 
Gallant and distinguished services at the Battle of Stonc 


Brigadier General, 
General, March 13, 1865. 
River, (Murfreesborough), Tenn. 


O runs the official record of a hero. 
With this meagre tribute to a noble 
name does the country he served 

with all the zeal he knew embalm the 
fame of Rosecrans. 

It was on the 6th of September, in the 
year 1819, that William Stark Rosecrans 
was born at Kingston on the soil of Ohio, 
destined to rank in the long list of that 
proud State’s distinguished children. 
Here, at Kingston, where his father, the 
sturdy issue of good Dutch-Prussian 
stock, had settled in 1808, the future sol- 
dier was reared until his admission to 
West Point. During the period of his 
school education and subsequently at 
West Point, where he began military life 
on July 1, 1838, he showed himself supe- 
rior in scholarship and displayed a con- 
scientious earnestness and efficiency in 
the tasks assigned to him—qualities 
which ever stood him in good stead dur- 
ing later life. 

Upon his graduation from the West 
Point Academy in 1842, he stood fifth in 
his class, against such worthy rivals as 
Longstreet and Van Dorn, each of whom 
he was fated to oppose in bloody contest 
on a field of war. All but five of the mem- 
bers of this distinguished class afterward 
took part in the rebellion, thirteen of 
them wearing the gray. Upon his gradua- 
tion, remarking his exceptional merit, 
the authorities breveted him second lieu- 
tenant, the brevetcy conferring the title 
merely, as an honor above the rank prop- 
erly held in a corps. ; 

During the next year the young lieu- 
tenant was occupied in the construction of 
fortifications at Hampton Roads, Va. 
From ’44 to ’47 he was assistant professor 
of engineering and natural philosophy at 
West Point. This appointment appears as 
an adequate testimony of the excellent 


Resigned January 4, 1854. 


Resigned March 28, 1867. Brevet Major 


genius for science and mathematics of his 
resourceful intellect. From ’47 onward 
he was engaged as superintending engi- 
neer at Fort Adams, in Rhode Island, di- 
recting repairs there. He also conducted 
surveys of ‘Taunton River and New Bed- 
ford harbor. He served as constructing 
engineer at the Washington Navy Yard 
in 1853. While on this detail he remod- 
eled the ordnance buildings and planned 
the great machine shops. In that same 
year he was breveted first lieutenant; but 
in the following year failing health in- 
forced his retirement, and he resigned his 
commission inthe army. A lengthened 
illness now afflicted him. After his recoy- 
ery he established himself in business at 
Cincinnati as consulting engineer. 

In the seven years of private life which 
succeeded his retirement from the army 
General Rosecrans demonstrated his pos- 
session of that enterprise and well-directed 
activity which are not less needful in con- 
ducting a military campaign than they 
are in the operation of great commercial 
industries. In 1855 he became interested 
in the Cannel Coal Company at Coal 
River, W. Va. Inthe following year he 
was chosen president of the Coal River 
Navigation Company. In 1857 he was 
tempted to try his abilities at ‘‘pro- 
moting,’’ and, becoming concerned in the 
kerosene oil industry, he organized the 
Preston Coal Oil Company, which was 
devoted to the development of the pro- 
duct. It was at this time that he con- 
ducted important experiments in boring 
for oil, a process which greatly simplified 
its production. He is also accorded the 
distinction of being first to produce a 
good, odorless oil from petroleum. Dur- 
ing this period General Rosecrans was in- 
jured by an explosion of petroleum, the 
burns being of such severity as to occa 





sion his confinement to his bed for eighteen 
months’ time. Scarcely had he recovered 
when the civil war commenced. 

We can figure in our minds his proud 
resentment at the capture of Sumter; the 
aspirations which flamed beneath that 
valorous bosom, so eager to expose itself 
in defence of the one and indivisible 
union and, with these, the calm, deep 
sorrow at the rebellion of -his brethren. 
Not pausing for material considerations 
of his own welfare, he readily proffered 
his services to the cause his heart ap- 
proved. He volunteered as aide to Gen- 
eral McClellan, who at that time was in 
command of the Department of the Ohio. 
Accepted, he was detailed to the organiza- 
tion and equipment of the Home Guards. 
Subsequently he was appointed chief en- 
gineer of Ohio, holding the rank of col- 
onel, and was immediately placed in 
command of the Twenty-third Ohio Vol- 
unteers. Already his superior officers had 
realized the merits and executive capac- 
ity of their brilliant aide. 

In May, 1861, he received the commis- 
sion of brigadier general in the regular 
army, nor had he long to wait for bloody 
service and to know the awfulness of war. 
He received command of a provisional 
brigade under McClellan, in western Vir- 
ginia (afterward made a separate State). 
He at once assumed a prominent part in 
the operations. He fought his first battle 
against the Confederate forces at Rich 
Mountain, coming out from the engage- 
ment victorious. By this triumph at Rich 
Mountain, in conjunction with others at 
Phillipi and Carrick’s Ford, the Federal 
forces wrested the entire State from the 
control of the Confederates. 

At this time the government’s depend- 
ence and the hopes of the Unionists were 
centred in McClellan, and he was sum- 
moned to the higher command of the 
Army of the Potomac. Rosecrans was 
made his successor in the command of the 
Department of the Ohio (July 25, 1861). 
By this department was intended all that 
territory consisting of West Virginia, 
Ohio, Michigan and Indiana. 

In his new station his command has 
been characterized as ‘‘thorough, efficient 
and satisfactory.’’ Not long atter their 
dislodgment the Confederate forces under 
Governor Wise and General Floyd ( Presi- 
dent Buchanan’s Secretary of War), en- 
tered that section of Virginia again, 


designing to reclaim it to their control. 
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But Rosecrans made a sudden attack upon 
Floyd at Carnifax Ferry and compelled 
his retreat. The real test of his general- 
ship now approached him. General 
Robert E. Lee, the most distinguished 
soldier enlisted in the cause of the South, 
came to the rescue. But Rosecrans effec- 
tually frustrated all his attempts to gain 
a foothold in West Virginia; and this 
has ever remained an adequate testimony 
of Rosecrans’ mastery of his profession. 

“The several engagements in this local- 
ity were the only Union victories in 1861, 
and, we may know, went far to relieve 
the apprehensions of the government. 
Rosecrans’ success was recognized at the 
time and marked by unanimous votes of 
thanks in the legislatures of Ohio and 
West Virginia. In obedience to orders 
issued in May, 1862, he proceeded to re- 
port to General Halleck before Corinth. 
He was assigned to command Paine’s and 
Stanley’s divisions in the Army of the 
Mississippi. 

At this time Beauregard, with the vic- 
tory of a gallant fight snatched from his 
grasp by Grant reinforced by Buell at 
Shiloh, had made an orderly retreat from 
the field and established himself in 
Corinth. Rosecrans assisted in the suc- 
cessful siege conducted against the town, 
Beauregard being obliged to evacuate by 
reason of a greater opposing force. Upon 
the assignment of General Pope to the 
Army of Virginia, Rosecrans took com- 
mand of the Army of the Mississippi as 
his successor. 

By their successes the Union forces now 
held a line extending from Memphis 
through Corinth, nearly to Chattanooga 
—alimost the entire southern border of the 
State of Tennessee. The immediate object 
of the Confederates was to break through 
this line of investment. Their forces were 
at this time concentrated under Bragg at 
Chattanooga, Price at Iuka (Miss.), and 
Van Dorn at Holly Springs (Miss. ). 
Bragg now began his rapid march toward 
Louisville. Grant had forwarded every 
veteran in his command northward to aid 

3uell. Price and Van Dorn (Rosecrans’ 
former classmate), seizing this advan- 
tage, began maneuvering for the posses- 
sion of Corinth. Grant, intending to cap- 
ture Price and return to Corinth before 
Van Dorn could reach it, ordered Rose- 
crans to proceed upon Iuka. Here, on 
September 19, he met with Price and, 
after heavy fighting, defeated him, but 
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failed to prevent his retreat. Rosecrans 
now returned to Corinth, fortifying the 
town and intrenching his forces there in 
anticipation of an attack. Price and Van 
Dorn were now enabled to combine and 
together they made an attack on Rose- 
crans (October 3 and 4). The Confeder- 
ates made a brave and courageous assault. 
The Texas and Missouri troops charged 
valiantly upon Fort Robinette. Within 
fifty yards of the intrenchments they 
withstood a storm of grape and canister 
like men of stone. Driven back at length 
by a volley of musketry, the faithful 
Colonel Rogers of the Second Texas ral- 
lied and led them forward again. Valiant- 
ly bearing his colors aloft, he leaped upon 
the embankment and urged them onward. 
But, with five others of his brave band, 
he fell. Rosecrans’ troops tenderly in- 
terred the earthly garment of this intre- 
pid soul. The engagement terminated in 
utter defeat for the Confederates. Rose- 
crans pursued them for forty miles, in- 
flicting great damage upon them. 

In these victories he displayed a saga- 
city and activity which went far to qualify 
him for the work he had at hand. Nor 
did his generous heart deny the merits of 
his men. After Corinth in the following 
words of devout thankfulness he rendered 
them their due measure of praise: 

‘‘T have received the reports of the various 
commanders. I have now to tell you that the 
magnitude of the stake—the battle and the re- 
sults—become more than ever apparent. Upon 
the issue of this fight depended the possession 
of West Tennessee, and perhaps even the fate of 
operations in Kentucky. The entire available 
force of the rebels in Mississippi, save a few 
garrisons and a small reserve, attacked you. 
They were commanded by Van Dorn, Price and 
others in person. They “numbered 40,000 men 

-almost double your own numbers. You fought 
them into the position we desired on the 3d, 
punishing them terribly, and on the 4th, three 
hours after the infantry went into action, they 
were completely beaten. You pursued his re- 
treating columns forty miles in force with in- 
fantry and sixty-nine miles with cavalry, and 
were ready to follow him to Mobile, if neces- 
sary, had you received orders. I congratulate 
you on these decisive results. In the name of 
the Government and the people, I thank you. 
I beg you to unite with me in giving humble 
thanks to the Great Master of all our victories.’’ 

Hardly were these worthy labors com- 
pleted when a task more heavy and diffi- 
cult was imposed upon him. On October 
25 he was summoned to Cincinnati to dis- 
place General Buell in the Department of 
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the Cumberland—a department which 
was to consist largely of such territory as 
he could wrest from the enemy. Acutely 
responsive to the demands of every trust 
reposed in him, he conducted a remark- 
ably brilliant and active campaign during 
the year of his command. He first con- 
centrated his forces at Nashville. Bragg, 
with a powerful army, resolved on an- 
other mighty invasion, was now at Mur- 
freesborough. Rosecrans set out to en- 
counter and repulse him. 

On the 26th of December, 1862, he 
began his advance upon Murfreesborough. 
The Confederates contested every foot of 
the ground, but were turned back until 
within three miles of the town. Until 
the 31st sharp skirmishing continued all 
along the line. Early on the morning of 
that day an attack was made upon the 
Federal right which was commanded by 

yeneral McCook. The foggy air served 
to conceal the movements of the Confed- 
erates, and McCook’s command was badly 
surprised. The pickets had = scarcely 
spread the alarm ere the attack began. 
The Federal right fell back in serious 
confusion, which led Bragg to telegraph 
to Richmond thaf he had taken every 
position except Rosecrans’ extreme left 
Rosecrans, perceiving the disaster, sought 
an immediate means of resisting the Con- 
federates—without which a rout was cer- 
tain. Into that terrible storm of shot and 
shell he rode, urging his men to face 
about and fight the enemy. On the in- 
stant courage came to them, and turning 
about they delivered a volley of musketry 
into the opposing ranks and checked the 
terrific assault. Rosecrans now decoyed 
the Confederates into a position directly 
before his artillery, which were massed at 
the centre behind the concealment 
afforded by intervening forest growth. 
The Confederate line wavered and fell 
back before a fire they could not with- 
stand. An awful interval of inactivity 
followed. ‘The Federal line had been 
driven back from two to three miles. At 
three in the afternoon the battle resumed, 
the Confederates attacking Rosecrans’ 
centre and left. But in the interim he 
had so arranged and distributed his forces 
as to adequately resist the determined as- 
sault which fell upon them. For two ter- 
rible hours they struggled, when the 
blood-stained forces, weary and dimin- 
ished, ceased operations for that day. 
Then upon that ghastly, crimson scene 
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there fell a night of such beauty and 
clearness as to enable the batteries to con- 
tinue their havocing fire. 

As a result of the day the Federal right 
was driven in almost upon the left, leav- 
ing in the possession of their opponents 
all that portion of the field which them- 
selves had held; and six thousand brave 
hearts lay still upon that crimsoned stage. 
We know that a just Father did not pause 
to ask the color of their coats. 

The next day was Thursday, New 
Year’s Day, 1863. On a third attempt 
General McCook succeeded in restoring 
the Federal line to its original position. 
On the morning of the second, severe at- 
tacks along the line were made by the 
Confederates, but nothing appreciable oc- 
curred until three in the afternoon. At 
that hour the Confederates desperately 
stormed the Union left. For a time the 
brigades there stoutly resisted, but were 
finally forced by the fury of the attack to 
retreat across the creek. General Negley 
advanced to their support, and the bitter- 
est contest of the battle ensued. Each 
side plied its batteries with awful car- 
nage. The gallant Confederate line 
weakened, and at length fell back. An 
irresistible charge was now conducted 
against it, forcing dissolution and flight. 
Rosecrans now ordered the advance of his 
whole line, breaking the opposing right 
and pushing the entire force backward. 
Then followed a day on which the ele- 
ments prevented action, and on the next 
morning Rosecrans occupied Murfrees- 
borough which the Confederates had 
abandoned. Almost ten thousand brave 
lives were sacrificed in this engagement. 
It was during this battle that one of his 
aides seeing Rosecrans exposing himself 
to the enemy’s fire with what seemed 
perilous recklessness, remonstrated with 
him, beseeching him to remove himself 
from a position of such hazard, even for 
the sake of his army. ‘‘ Never mind about 
me,’’ was his answer, as he drove the 
spurs into his charger. ‘‘ Make the sign 
of the cross, boy, and go in!’’ 

With all the desperate valor of the true 
soldier, General Rosecrans was at the 
same time aman of deep reverence and 
had the fear of God, the only fear he 
knew, firmly implanted in his heart. His 
spiritual aspirations induced him to em- 
brace the Catholic faith, in which he 
remained a devout communicant during 
his life. In this division of spirit, right- 


eous fear and resolute fearléssness, he re- 
sembled in his composition the valiant 
Crusader who marched to fight the Turk 
with a faith not less prominent than his 
courage. ‘The great editor, Charles A. 
Dana, who lately loosed his hold upon a 
caustic pen, and who seems to have had 
a mistrust of Rosecrans, describes how in 
the second day’s fighting at Chickamauga 
his seeing Rosecrans make the sign of the 
cross led him to the conclusion that the 
battle was turning against the Union 
forces. 

Bragg’s forces were now intrenched at 
Shelbyville and Tullahoma in Middle 
Tennessee. Because of his weakness in 
cavalry Rosecrans made no forward move- 
ment until June. Beginning his maneu- 
vres toward the end of that month by 
brilliant and effective tactics he forced 
Bragg on July 7 to abandon his intrench- 
ments and in this manner drove him from 
that section of the State. Bragg’s with- 
drawal accomplished, Rosecrans immedi- 
ately set himself to the work of repairing 
bridges and railways, until August 14, 
when pursuit of Bragg was made possible. 
Having accumulated adeqtate supplies, 
he now advanced upon him at Chatta- 
nooga. Inthe latter part of August he 
crossed the Cumberland Mountains and 
the Tennessee River. He now placed him- 
self in a position to threaten Bragg’s 
communications and forced his retirement 
from impregnable Chattanooga. Rose- 
crans interpreting the withdrawal as a re- 
treat, pushed onward in pursuit. Bragg, 
his forces greatly augmented, turned upon 
the pursuing army so precipitately as to 
imperil its integrity. Rosecrans at once 
gathered his divisions together and the 
two opposing bodies collided on the 
Chickamauga—an Indian name of an omi- 
nous meaning—River of Death. And ver- 
ily was this to be Death’s river, for here, 
on the 19th and 20th days of September, 
was fought the famous and _ bloody battle 
of Chickamauga. 

The engagement opened on the rgth by 
an attempt of the Confederates to seize 
the road to Chattanooga. Rosecrans, frus- 
trating their purpose, succeeded in plant- 
ing General Thomas’ corps solidly. upon 
the contested roadway. Here. was the 
scene of the first day’s fighting. On that 
night Longstreet came ,up and took com- 
mand of the Confederate left. At noon- 


time on the next day, by the erroneous 
interpretation of an order, Woods’ divi- 
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sion was withdrawn, leavinga gap in the 
Union centre. Longstreet, grasping his 
great opportunity, forced his way into 
the opening, brushing the Federal right 
and centre from the field. The panic- 
stricken mass of flying men carried Rose- 
crans himself away. General Thomas, a 
true soldier, having orders to hold his 
position in face of any danger, stood his 
ground like a Spartan in this great catas- 
trophe and continued battle with the 
seven divisions under his command. His 
yielding meant the utter rout of Rose- 
crans’ army. But he remained immov 
able, and from that hour was called the 
‘*Rock of Chickamauga.’’ In another 
than Rosecrans the disaster might have 
wrought consternation. Instantly he bent 
the whole power of his genius to the rep- 
aration of the terrible breach. His few 
remaining stores lay in a valley two or 
three miles to the west. Upon preventing 
their capture by the enemy depended the 
very survival of the army. The commis- 
sary train he ordered to Chattanooga, and 


brought the cavalry down to foil pursuit. 
The brave Thomas, after withstanding 
the assault of the Confederates during the 
awful afternoon, under Rosecrans’ orders 
retired that night to Chattanooga, taking 
with him five hundred prisoners of war. 
The Union army, though defeated in the 
field, still held the objective point of the 
battle, Chattanooga. 

Following the accustomed method of 
the authorities during the war, Rose- 
crans was now succeeded in his command 
by General Thomas. In January, 1864, 
he was assigned to command the Depart- 
ment of the Missouri, holding headquar- 
ters at St. Louis. Here he succeeded in 
driving General Price from the State after 
numerous engagements. This was the last 
military service it was allowed him to 
render unto his country. The important 
scene of the conflict lay now in Virginia 
Rosecrans was placed on waiting orders at 
Cincinnati during the last months of the 
war. He was awarded the brevet title of 
major-general ii consideration of his ser- 
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vices, and resigned his commission on 
March 28, 1867. 

That a full measure of recognition was 
accorded Rosecrans’ performances is in 
doubt. But we may know that’ his was 
too large a character to manifest any bit- 
terness at the injustice of circumstances. 
Intrigue too often wins greater distinc- 
tion than merit; but Rosecrans desired not 
so much external marks of favor as the 
secret sanction of his honor-bound spirit. 
There follows an extract from Cist’s 
‘“The Army of the Cumberland,’’ which 
intimates interestingly of the methods 
which at that time were employed to 
damn a recalcitrant general. 

‘*On March 1 (1862) Halleck, as Commander- 
in-Chief of the Armies of the United States, 
wrote a letter, sending a copy to Rosecrans and 
Grant, offering the position of the then vacant 
Major-Generalship in the regular army to the 
general in the field who should first achieve an 
important and decisive victory. Grant very 
quietly folded up the letter, put it by for future 
reference, and proceeded with the plans of his 
cainpaign, saying nothing. To Rosecrans’ open, 
impulsive and honorable nature, engaged with 
all his powers in furthering the interests of the 
Government and the general welfare of his 
command, this letter was an insult, and he 
treated it accordingly. On March 6 he prepared 
his reply and forwarded it to Washington. In 
this letter he informed the General-in-Chief 
that ‘‘as an officer and as a citizen he felt de- 
graded at such an auctioneering of honors,’ 
and then added: ‘‘Have we a general who 
would fight for his personal benefit when he 
would not for honor and for his country? He 
would come by his commission basely in that 
case, and deserve to ke despised by men of honor. 
But are allthe brave and honorable generals on 
an equality as to chances? If not, it is unjust to 
those who probably deserve most.’’ 

The effect of this letter was to widen the 
breach between the authorities at Washington 
and Rosecrans. Halleck’s letter and Rosecrans’ 
reply were both characteristic of the mea. From 
this time forward all the requests of Rosecrans 
for the improvement of the efficiency of his 
army were treated with great coolness, and in 
many instances it was only after the greatest 
importunity that he was able to secure the least 
attention to his recommendations for the in- 
creased usefulness of his command. 


In the year of his resignation from the 
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army to General Rosecrans was offered the 
Democratic nomination for governor of 
California. On the 27th of July, 1868, he 
received the appointment of minister to 
Mexico. He resigned that office in the 
following year and returned to the United 
States. He was then asked to accept the 
Democratic nomination for governor in 
his natal State, but again declined, Sub- 
sequently he resumed his practice as en- 
gineer. During his sojourn in Mexico he 
became much interested in that republic, 
so much so that, at the instance of Presi- 
dent Juarez, he sought to found a system 
of narrow gauge railways—the country 
being in serious need of that particular 
enterprise. Ever mindful of the fitness 
of acordial sympathy and co-operation 
on the part of the greater republic with 
its smaller sister of the south, as a means 
of promoting such relations he had urged 
upon the government of Mexico the im- 
portance of granting a charter for an 
inter-oceanic railway from the Gulf to 
the Pacific Ocean. Upon his assurance 
that he would put forth his best efforts 
to secure the construction of such a road 
by the superior enterprise and labor in 
the States, the charter was intrusted to 
him. Conscientiously impressed with the 
duty devolving upon him, he set to work 
to fulfill his portion of the agreement. He 
sought by every approvable means to in- 
terest Congress in the cultivation of a 
closer trade alliance with Mexico, never 
pausing in his efforts whilst any prospect 
of success remained. : 

After declining a congressional nomi- 
nation in Nevada he was induced to ac- 
cept a similar one in 1880 by the Demo- 
crats of San Francis¢éo. He ran on the 
same ticket with General Hancock, who 
was contesting for election to the presi- 
dency against General Garfield. Rosecrans 
was elected, and at the expiration of his 
term elected again—serving in the House 
until 1885. In June of the same year he 
was appointed Register of the Treasury, 
a position he held for some years. 

He died at the age of seventy-nine 
years, peaceful and resigned. 
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written, two of its prominent features will be 
Spanish cruelty and the indifference of the 
| United States. Standing to-day within sight of our 
| wrecked battleship, and with the fresh memories of the 
cruel and atrocious murder of our brave seamen, we 
are loud in our talk about Spanish cruelty, the mur- 
der of women and children and the starvation of the 
concentradoes, and one would think to hear the declara- 
tions of some well-informed people, and to read the 
editorials of some well-informed journals, that this was 
something entirely new, and but just heard of in this 
country; whereas, as a matter of fact, this murder of 
——- ——- the helpless non-combatants has been in daily progress 
ae ee Te for more than three years, and the present condition of 
insurrection and rebellion is but one of the many rebellions that have been and will 
be in progress so long as Spain attempts to govern the island of Cuba. Everyone of 
ordinary intelligence who has read of the situation in Cuba, has generally believed 
the reports, given in the usual way that people receive information, through the 
press, unless they have been blinded by some personal interests. Many very pious 
persons, fearing war, close their eyes and ears and refuse to believe the atrocities 
that are being carried on in Cuba; many good business men, who think more of 
the eagle on the dollar than they do of the eagle on their flag, refuse to listen to 
the voice of starving women and children, imprisoned within the lines fixed by 
the Spanish Governor-General; and many writers and speakers, for some unaccount- 
able reason, have taken the position that we have noright to interfere with the 
divine right of the Spanish to murder non-ccmbatants, when it is a well-settled rule 
that any friendly nation may and ought to interfere and demand that in the case of 
war, the rules of civilized war must be observed. 

On February 16th, in 1896, the Weyler order of concentration was issued. It was 
done under the pretence of being a war measure. The people living outside of the 
fortified towns were given a notice of eight days to move into the fortified towns. 
Thousands of them had no knowledge of the issuance of the order, and the first notice 
they had was when the Spanish army approached their dwellings and burned them to 
the ground, in many instances committing crimes worse than murder upon the 
helpless women and children. It would have been an act of great humanity to the 
concentradoes if every one of the old men and women and children had been put to 
the sword and had the ease of immediate death, but the slow and torturing plan of 
starvation was better suited to the Spanish purpose, and they were put in Spanish 
prisons to be tortured and starved to death. When I speak of a Spanish prison I do 
not mean necessarily a building, but they were concentrated in small places sur- 
rounded by a dead line, every foot of which dead line is within the reach of a Spanish 
gun, and I have personally conversed with a gentleman who saw a child of tender 
years shot by a Spanish soldier because he crossed fifteen or twenty feet beyond the 
dead line. The policy of concentration is summed up by the President of the United 
States in the following words: ‘‘The cruel policy of concentration was initiated 
February 16, 1896. The productive districts controlled by the Spanish armies were 
depopulated. The agricultural inhabitants were herded in and about the garrison 
towns, their lands laid waste and their dwellings destroyed. This policy the late 
cabinet of Spain justified as a necessary measure of war and as a means of cutting 
off supplies from the insurgents. It has utterly failed asa war measure. It was 


' Wn the history of the century shall have been 








* Editorial Note.—Senator§Mason’s paper on the Tragedy of Cuba was written March 26, 1808. 
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not civilized warfare. 
tion!’’ 

It can truthfully be stated that this 
war of extermination has continued from 
the day of the Weyler order down to and 
including the day of the making of this 
statement. General Blanco succeeded 
Weyler, and the plan of Spanish diplo- 
macy was begun to deceive the United 
States of America and the civilized world 
as to the real plan of Spain towards Cuba. 
The Sagasta ministry made a_ pretence cf 
reforms in Cuba. The two principal re- 
forms proposed were as follows: First, 
autonomy, that is, self-government to 
Cuba; and second to extend the zone of 
cultivation, that is they were to enlarge 
some of the walls, or extend the dead 
lines around the starving women and 
children known as concentradoes. That 
the Spanish government have succeeded 
in their deceitful diplomacy in prevent- 
ing our intervention every one knows. 
The reason of the delay in our executiv 
department is given by the President in 
his message to Congress, as follows: 

‘*It is honestly due to Spain and our 
friendly relations with Spain that she 
should be given a reasonable chance to 
realize her expectations and to prove the 
asserted efficacy of the new order of 
things to which she stands irrevocably 
committed. She has recalled the com- 
mander whose brutal orders inflamed the 
American mind and shocked the civil- 
ized world. She has modified the hor- 
rible order of concentration, and has un- 
dertaken to care for the helpless and per- 
mit those who desire to resume the cul- 
tivation of their fields to do so, and as- 
sures them of the protection of the Span- 
ish government in their lawful occupa- 
tions.’’ 

That this delay was brought about by 
false pretences is shown conclusively by 
the statement of Sagasta to the Queen, 
the De Lome letter and the statements of 
the U. S. Senators, who have personally 
visited the island, that autonomy was a 
pretence and is a failure, and that the 
zone of cultivation has not been extended, 
according to the promise made by the 
Sagasta ministry to the President of the 
United States. 

It may be well to state in this connec- 
tion that there is no excuse for our being 
deceived by Spanish diplomacy. There 
have been few, if any, of the presidents 
of the United States, from the days of 
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Washington to McKinley, who have not 
called attention to the lack of good faith 
and general conduct of duplicity by 
Spain towards the United States, al- 
though Webster said, when speaking of 
this general record of Spanish duplicity 
and fraud, ‘‘If there is one among the 
existing goveruments of the civilized 
world which for a long course of years 
has diligently sought to maintain amica- 
ble relations with Spain, it is the United 
States of America.’’ Time or space will 
not permit the recitation of the various 
acts of duplicity, but if the reader has a 
doubt of the correctness of the statement 
I would advise him to read the messages 
of Washington, when he was seeking to 
settle the difference with Spain, as to the 
navigation of the Mississippi river and 
the running of the boundary line between 
Spanish territory and the United States. 

The diplomatic correspondence between 
Spain and the United States, so far as 
we have been able to receive it, in regard 
to Cuban affairs, taken in connection with 
events, shows the continued patience and 
frankness on the part of our government 
and the duplicity and fraud which has 
characterized Spanish diplomacy for the 
last century. If we are to judge the fu- 
ture by the past and ‘‘have our path 
lighted by the lamp of experience,’’ sure- 
lv no further confidence can be put in the 
pretences, shams and frauds of the di- 
plomacy of Spain. 

What of the future? Each citizen can 
only speak for himself, and I profess to 
speak only for myself. The report of the 

3oard as to the destruction of the battle- 
ship Maine is not yet made public, but 
it is conceded on all sides that the Board 
will find the facts to be that the ship 
and the lives of our seamen were de- 
stroyed by an outside explosion. It is 
claimed that they will not attempt to fix 
the responsibility. They do not need to 
fix the responsibility. If it is shown that 
the explosion was from the outside the 
law fixes the responsibility. A nation 
acts through its subjects, as a corporation 
acts through its officers and employees. 
The battleship Maine was there not only 
on the invitation of Spain, but under 
treaty rights had an absolute right to be 
there, the same as an individual has who 
pays his fare on a railroad train. A con- 
sideration was paid for that treaty right 
by the government of the United States 
tothe government of Spain, and the 
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Maine was rot simply and solely a friend- 
ly caller expressing triendly g.eetings to 
a hospitable nation, but we anchored 
there under the right for which we had 
paid the regular compensation of treaty, 
and if the ship was blown up from the 
outside, Spain legally blew her up. It 
Was not necessary that the Minister or 
the Governor-General should light the 
fuse or touch the electric button that de- 
stroyed the lives of our men. No private 
citizen controlled the mine under the 
harbor at Havana, it was Spanish water 
and Spanish ground beneath the water. 
No Spanish citizen controlled or owned 
the vast amount of explosive that was 
necessary to destroy that great ship. If it 
were dynamite, then it was Spanish dyna- 
mite; if it were gun cotton, then it was 
Spanish gun cotton. It could neither be 
moved or exploded except by the direc- 
tion or the direct act of the Spanish gov- 
ernment, and the Spanish government is 
as much legally and morally to blame for 
‘he murder of our seamen as if it had 
been ordered by the Captain-General him- 
self. What the demand of this govern- 
ment will be time only will tell. The 
writer hereof claims no monopoly on pa- 
triotism, and expresses his own views 
only when he says that to demand in- 
demnity would be to traffic in the lives of 
our soldiers and sailors, and that the 
sentiment of this civilization is opposed 
to it. We are able to take care of the 
widows of our soldiers and our sailors. 
They were ambushed by Spanish treach- 
ery, they were given no chance for their 
lives, and they went down to their death 
without a moment to say a prayer, and 
not one dollar of Spanish money should 
ever be permitted to pass from their 
treasury to ours in adjusting and punish- 
ing this crime. 


Do we want annexation? I answer no. 


Will it do any good to give them now 
their belligerent rights? I answer no. 


That should have been done by President 
Cleveland when the first resolution passed 
both houses of Congress. That the reader 
may understand that the legislative 
branch of the government has been in 
favor of assisting Cuba to gain her inde- 
pendence, I beg to quote the following: 
‘“Resolved by the Senate (the House of 
Representatives concurring therein), 
that, in the opinion of Congress, a con- 
dition of public war exists between the 
government of Spain and the government 
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proclaimed and for some time maintained 
by force of arms by the people of Cuba; 
that the United States of America should 
maintain a strict neutrality between the 
contending powers, according to each all 
the right of belligerents in the ports and 
territory of the United States. Resolved, 
further, That the friendly offices of the 
United States should be offered by the 
President to the Spanish government for 
the recognition of the independence of 
Cuba.’’ What will be surprising to the 
reader, is that this resolution passed the 
Senate by the overwhelming vote of 64 
to 6, and the House passed it by the over- 
whelming vote of 247 to 27. If President 
Cleveland had, at that time, proclaimed 
the doctrine of neutrality, which means 
the recognition of belligerent rights, it 
seems most reasonable to suppose that 
Cuba would long before this have been 
free and independent. Failing to ac- 
knowledge the rights of belligerency, 
and recognizing the Cubans merely as 
rebellious subjects against a _ friendly 
power both he and President McKinley 
have executed the law, and have ex- 
pended large sums of money in prevent- 
ing the people of this country from going 
to the rescue of the Cuban insurgents. 

Shall we acknowledge the indepen- 
dence of Cuba? I answer yes, that will 
help, but we must do more. I oppose an- 
nexation upon general principles, but 
largely because we know that Spain 
thinks that we want to steal the island. 
That the reader may have an idea of how 
we are looked upon by many of the 
people of Spain, I quote from a letter of 
Christopher Perez, who was sent to 
Aranguren to induce him to accept the 
proposed offer by Blanco. The intimation, 
in connection, is clear that the people of 
the United States were willing that the 
starvation of women and children shall 
go on, and the island be depopulated in 
order that we may practically steal the 
island. After making his usual offer of 
bribery and corruption to desert his cause 
and his country, speaking of the United 
States, he says, ‘‘No nation does favors 
without value received, and if we allow 
ourselves to be protected it will be at the 
cost of our independence. 

‘‘We should not be deceived. The 
Yankees will absorb us, and this inde- 
pendence for which so much glorious blood 
has been shed we would be compelled 
to reconquer against a country of 
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70,000,000 people. The government of the 
United States, prohibited by the powers 
of Europe, is not capable of doing any- 
thing decisive. The United States dreams 
that it will remain possessor of this is- 
land, and it serves their purposes that 
blood flows and the land is impoverished 
in order to obtain it cheaply and in time, 
because possession is not urgent. It is 
sufficient for them by aiding under cover 
to sustain a war that ruined and weak- 
ened us. Bleeding and starving, the hour 
of triumph for false diplomacy having ar- 
rived, we tvill be subjugated without re- 
sistance on our part.”’ 

I, as an American citizen, should feel 
that if we accept indemnity for the lives of 
our men or annexed the island of Cuba and 
thereby profited, by the extension of our 
territory in that way, or in other words, 
gain by the loss of Spain, that we had, as 
a nation, descended to the level described 
by Perez in his letter to Aranguren. I am 
sure that the President of the United States 
voices the sentiment of the people of the 
United States when he, in speaking of 
forcible annexation said ‘‘That, by our 
code of morality, would be criminal aggres- 
sion.’’ It seems to the writer hereof that 
the clear duty of the United States now 
is, to intervene, with several objects in 
view, to feed the poor and _ starving Cub- 
ans and save what lives may yet be saved. 
And yet it is clear from the statements 
of Senator Gallinger, who was a_phys- 
ician of long experience before he became 
a United States Senator, that a large per- 
centage of the women and children are 
marked for death, and that if food were 
given to them, 25 per cent. of those still 
living could not even then escape death. 
We should intervene to feed them and 
drive the Spaniards from the island 
of Cuba. I would like to see the truthful 
picture of Uncle Sam feeding the starving 
with one hand and with the other driv- 
ing the oppressor from the island and de- 
claring peace and making the people free. 

Our commerce has been injurea mil- 
lions of dollars, our public health has 
been threatened and constantly in danger, 
the peace of every God-fearing home in 
the land has been destroyed by the cruel- 
ties practiced by Spain upon her own sub- 
jects upon this continent. Her diplomats 
have deceived us, abused our confidence 
and insulted our President, our ship de- 
stroyed by her treachery and our seamen 
murdered. 


Would it not be a fitting close of the 
century, and would we not, as Ameri- 
cans, add to the glory of our history, if 
now we demand from Spain nothing for 
ourselves, neither money nor land for 
our loss of trade and commerce, neither 
money or land for the loss of our men, but 
standing by the graves of our soldiers in- 
spired solely by the highest civilization, 
we dematid only as atonement, the privi- 
lege of feeding the starving and of giv- 
ing liberty to the people of the continent ? 

But it is said by many that the Cub- 
ans are not capable of governing them- 
selves. That has always been the excuse 
given by the master for owning a slave 
and given by the one who oppresses an- 
other. The Cubans have governed them 
selves for three years against the on- 
slaughts of 200,000 soldiers. They have 
civil government, have levied and collect- 
ed taxes, raised armies, and the statement 
made by Senator Proctor, one of the most 
careful and learned statesmen and closest 
of observers, is conclusive that the native 
Cuban, so called, is abundantly able to 
take care of and govern himself. No 
more heroic acts of bravery have been re- 
corded on the pages of history, than those 
which have been shown by the insurgents 
in Cuba. Old men and young boys have 
gone out to be shot, all thoughts of fear 
being lost in patriotism and love of coun- 
try. The Spanish government long ago 
abandoned any idea of conquering them, 
and has maintained its army upon the 
island of Cuba for political reasons at 
home, and in the hope that the govern- 
ment of the United States might be in- 
duced to make some sort of purchase and 
guarantee to the Spanish government a 
large sum of money for a release of her 
claim upon Cuba. No better evidence 
as to their ability to govern themselves 
can be shown than in the high character 
and steadfast purpose of the insurgent 
leaders, and it may not be amissas a 
sample of Cuban patriotism to call at- 
tention to the fact that Captain-General 
Blanco has wholly failed, although he has 
been loaded with authority and money, to 
purchase the men whom he does not dare 
to fight in the open field. Read the an- 
swer of Gomez, if you have any doubt as 
to the ability and sincerity of the Cuban 
insurgents: 

‘‘T have received your strange intima- 
tion of the desire to meet me for the 
purpose of personally notifying me of the 
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following offer: ‘That you are ready to 
place a steamer at my disposal at any 
coast I should deem best to transport me 
to any port outside of Cuba, to which I 
may desire to go, and at the same time, 
you offer me all the monetary resources I 
may ask for the expenses of my trip and 
the maintainance of myself and family in 
a foreign land.’ 

‘‘T have felt so much astounded when 
I learned of this, I felt so ashamed— 
more for you, General Blanco, than for 
mvself—that in the first moments I was 
benumbed, knowing not whether such 
heinous proposals could be a reality or 


nightmare. 
‘‘Have I reached my present age— 
fighting as I have done, for thirteen 


years, for the independence of Cuba, only 
that you should believe at the end of my 
journey I should cover myself with ig- 
nominy by accepting the base reward of 
money from a Spanish captain-general 
for the cowardly abandonment of my 
army? Are you sane, General Blanco? 
Do you remember that blow of the 
machete which the hand of a Spanish 
assassin inflicted at Punta Brava, near 
the spot where Maceo died, tpon that 
soul of my soul, young and Lrave Fran- 
Gomez? Do you think I can for- 
give that? Have you ever been a father? 

‘Iam not in the position, General 
Blanco, which requires that I should be 
looking for a steamer to take me from the 
island. You had better look for the 
steamer yourself, for of the two you need 
itmore. Up to the present day I am on 
the winner’s side. ‘I represent a revolu- 
tion stronger than ever, after three years 
of war.’’ 

Ought we to expect the government 
of the United States to intervene by 
force? It would seem there can be no 
doubt as to the intention of the Presi- 
dent, as will be shown by the following 
words taken from his last message: 

“If it shall hereafter appear to be a 
duty imposed by our obligations to our- 
selves, to civilization and humanity to 
intervene with force it shall be without 


cisco 


fault on our part and only’ because the 
necessity for such action will be so clear 
as to demand this support and approval 
ot the civilized world.”’ 





WILLIAM E., 


MASON Jae 

Surely the hour of intervention is at 
hand, andthe duty which we owe to 
ourselves, to civilization and to human- 
ity must lead us to act. Whatever the 
immediate result may be, it requires not 
the eye of a prophet to see the outcome. 
Spain with her practiced diplomacy may 
continue to deceive; we have been slow to 
anger, though not slow of comprehen- 
sion. Spain is always prepared for war, 
and her first blow, whether it be struck 
upon the high seas or upon land, will be 
her strongest. We have sought the paths 
of peace for more than a quarter of a cen- 
tury, and have neglected somewhat the 
advice of Washington, in being prepared 
for war, and while Spain’s first blow 
would be her strongest our first blow 
would be our weakest. The reserve 
power of the United States to build and 
equip a navy, to enlist and maintain an 
army is almost past the power of compre- 
hension. The financial condition of Spain 
is stretched to the utmost at the begin- 
ning of the struggle, while the United 
States of America can borrow from her 


own people in thirty days all of the 
money necessary to carry on wi: against 
Spain without the impairment of credit. 


Spain has not the support nor sympathy 
of any of the civilized nations of the 
world. There can be no danger of Euro- 
pean interference, for if it be true that 
there are some nations that sympathize 
with Spanish domination on this conti- 
nent, their services to Spain will be lip 
service and they will not contribute one 
dollar or one man. : 

With all this advantage, with an abso- 
lute conviction of right on our part and 
with the assurance that does not leave 
the outcome in doubt, yet to my mind it 
is clearly the wish of the great American 
conscience that we seek not to profit by 
the misconduct of Spain or the misfor- 
tune of Cuba, that we seek no compensa- 
tion for the damages to our trade and to 
our health, but, that, in the interests of 
humanity and civilization, the only com- 
pensation we ask is the right to feed the 
starving, and the only atonement we de- 
mand is that the Spanish flag shall leave 
the island of Cuba, and that the Cuban 


flag of independence shall take its place 
forever. 
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is no longer a question whether il- 
lustration and caricature art have a 
great deal to do with the tide of affairs. 
If it were there would be no such bidding 
ainong great journals for such men as 
Davenport, Bush and the few others who 
have fame as caricaturists. The former 
was offered his own price, practically, 
for but two car- 
toons a week, 
by a great 
Ohio daily, 
during Mr. 
Hanna’s re- 
cent senatorial 
struggle. An 
equally inter- 
esting bid was 
made for him 
by a syndicate 
of newspapers. 
Mr. Bush, of 
New York, has 
also been bless- 
ed with large 
offers for his 
services, so 
that carica- 
tures may at 
least be said to 
be valuable to 
newspaperss 

In truth pic- 
tures impress, 
much more 
effectively 
tian words, a 
sentiment, an 
idea ora truth. 
A caricature, 
agiin, may be 
welldefined as_ | 
the skeleton of 
a character, 
and a caricaturist one who takes 
an X-ray glance at the impressive bear- 
ing of a great public character, and then 
draws for you the skeleton of it—the mis- 
erable threads of ambition, greed, and 
other qualities by which too often, it is 
strung together. Take, for instance, the 
Mr. Hanna. The Presidential 
manager is by no means the person one 
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Davenport 


meeting him casually might imagine, or 
mayhap that Mr. Hanna would like to be 
thought; Davenport, the subject of the 
present sketch, looking beyond the glad, 
joyous handshaking surface, pretends to 
see the fat, dollar-marked, short-term 
senator with whom everyone is_ familiar. 
However we view the Ohio senator, in- 
dividually, ‘no 
one will deny 
the stinging 
sneer which 
leers in these 
pictures of the 
man. The 
lines of Daven- 
port’s pen 
crack like 
swishing whip 
on the backs 
of the naked. 
A glance at 
the accom- 
panying cari- 
catures shows 
what Mr. Dav- 
enport’s pen 
does for well- 
known public 
characters. 
Under his 
glance there 
deports that 
dignity and 
impressiveness 
which _ report 
of their public 
deeds would 
suggest. Dur- 
ing several 
campaigns 
now, Mr. Dav- 
t has 
coll- 
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enpor 
drawn 
stantly, and the sarcasm of his pen has 
excited the admiration of even these 
who adhere to the men he so graphically 


flails. His caricatures of Hanna, 
McKinley, Reed and Croker are per- 
haps better known by now than the 
circulated photos of these men. The 


mind of anyone with a spark of humor in 
his soul will not soon forget these won 
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The Roll-call of his Victims 


derful delineations. They have not served 
to enwrap our public men in a roseate 
cloud of glory. Rather they have stripped 
many a national idol of his finery and 
published him to the world as exceeding- 
ly human indeed. 

This peculiar genius is a product of 
the remote West. 
He was born on an 
Oregon farm, and 
while his talents 
and instincts in the 
way of caricature 
are his by inheri- 
tance, he had in the 
general sense no 
training in this 
field. He attended 
no academy of de- 
sign, and no art 
league has conven- 
tionalized his ideas 
or weakened his 
vigorous methods. 
Yet he has studied 
all his life. One 
of his distinguish- 
ing traits is a love 
foranimals. He 
had a personal ac- 
quaintance with 
every domesticated 
creature on his 
father’s farm before 
he was four years 
old, and at three his 
only playthings 





were lead pencils and white paper. He 
spent hours reproducing the farm animals 
in their various moods. None of these 
early scribblings have been preserved, and 
the barn whose sides he embellished with 
drawings of fighting chickens and cavort- 
ing swine has been torn down. Therefore 
no monument of his 
talent in its archaic 
condition is to be 
seen. From his 
early days he de- 
voted time to ‘‘mak- 
ing pictures’’ which 
relatives thought 
might better be 
employed in work 
or study. His 
school teachers re- 
buked him and in 
return he carica- 
tured them. Then, 
too, his love for 
animals in its in- 
direct results loaded 
him with many un- 
desirable associates. 
His tendencies were 
toward the thor- 
ough-bred in all 
kinds of stock. He 
eschewed sleep to 
witness unholy 
cockfights, and he 
has ‘‘heeled and 
gaffed’’ the victors 
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mains. At theage 
of 16 he had rid- 
den more than 
one race horse 
that went to the 
post ‘‘a long 
shot’? and em- 
erged ‘‘a win- 
ner.’’ 

His race course 
and cockpit com- 
panions made 
Davenport an ob- 
ject of local re- 
gret, and by his 
relatives he was 
regarded with 
suspicion. The 
measure of iniqui- 
ty seemed to overflow 
when he joined a passing 
circus. His case was re- 
garded as one of hopeless 
retrogression. A long line 
of preachers, lawyers and 
college men were in dif- 
ferent branches of his 
ancestors, and yet Homer 
Calvin was of free will 
and intent, a ‘‘deckhand”’ 
in a menagerie! 

His circus experience 
came to pass through 
strained relations be- 
tween him and his school 
teacher. The district had 
procured an ideal master. 
He conducted county 
teachers’ institutes in 
summer, grafted apple- 
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trees in the spring, and taught in winter. 

Davenport senior was a school director 
and had great hopes of his son’s educa- 
tional future under such a meritorious 
tutor. The master had no appreciation of 
art as then set for by the youthful carica- 
turist. He forbade its practice in the 
school room. ‘This soured the scholar. 
One day a party of visitors happening in 
the teacher called the class in physical 
geography. The unwilling Davenport 
was a member. 

‘*Homer,’’ asked the teacher, ‘‘ when 
does the new day begin?’’ 

Here Homer was divided in opinion as 
to whether it was an idle jest the teacher 
was working off or a deep laid attack 
upon his liberties. 

“It begins 
where the night 
leaves off,’’ he re- 
plied, ‘‘and lem- 
me tell you I 
don’t aim to waste 
my time answer- 
ing any more of 
your fool ques- 
tions.’’ 

He abandoned 
academic pursuits 
at that juncture 
and the same 
night departed 
through a bed- 
room window to 
join the circus. 
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perintendent of the show, when 
it exhibited in his home town, by 
the boundless energy with which 
he catered to the elephant’s appe- 
tite. It was with the circus that 
Davenport gained that intimate 
knowledge of wild animals, that 
makes some of his drawings in 
which they are included so mirth- 
provoking. 

This life he followed for some 
time. His reason for leaving it 
is a bit of a caricature humor 
worth repeating. It came out in 
a conversation I had with him, 
where he began with: 

‘“‘Did you ever oil an 
phant?’’ 

The great cartoonist was put- 
ting acornice in the pachyderm 
wherewith it is a part of his busi- 
ness to symbolize the Republican 
party. I remarked on the excel- 
lence of the likeness, but denied: 
experience as an oiler. 

‘‘T should be able to draw an 
elephant all right,’’ he continued. 
“‘T was assistant managing editor 
of one for six months. And you 
never oiled one? I did, or tried to, and 
that’s why I quit the circus. I was 
getting along all right with Bonaparte 
—that was our elephant’s name—and 


ele- 
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we had become quite gossipy. One 
day our boss came to—he was something 
of a drinker—and said to me: ‘It is 
coming on spring, Homer, and I guess 
you'd better begin to oil Napoleon.’’ 

‘*He gave mea barrel of linseed oil 
and a broom for a starter andI went to 
work. Just before the elephant’s hip is a 
big hollow. You may have noticed it. I 
never got by that. That hollow spot 
soaked up oil like it was a sponge. I 
worked three weeks on Bonaparte’s hip 
and used up five barrels of oil. It was 
like a rain in athirsty desert. It made 
no show whatever and five minutes after 
I’d deluged the elephant, the hollow in 
his hip would be as dry as a country 
road. I got discouraged. I couldn’t soften 
up Bonaparte’s hip and so I hunted up 
the boss. He was fairly sober and I told 
him I intended quitting. 

‘**What for?? he asked. ‘You and 
Bonaparte hit it off all right, don’t you?’ 

‘* *Ves,’ I said, ‘but I ain’t equipped 
properly for trade. I can whitewash a 
barn,’ I told him, ‘with any boy in Ore- 
gon, but I can’t get the hang of oiling an 
elephant. I’m discouraged, and I’m_ go- 
ing to leave.’”’ 

After he had abandoned the circus to 
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its fate he at- 
tached himself 
to the desti- 
nies of a thresh- 
ing machine. 
Then he served 
aterm in the 
cab of a loco- 
motive; his 
great ambition 
in youth was 
to become an 
engineer, and 
he nearly re- 
alized it. All 
the time he 
drew. His 
father finally 
persuaded him 
to leave the 
railway and 
enter a prepar- 
atory school, 
with a view to taking a college course. 
Still he made pictures. One day a friend 
with a newspaper acquaintance bestowed 
one of Davenport’s efforts on an editor. 
From this point the finish was seen. Ina 
week Davenport was on the art staff at a 
salary of $7. 

To-day Mr. Davenport is but thirty 
years old and his cartoons are known 
wherever a newspaper is printed in the 
English language. His salary is the 
largest received by any newspaper artist 
in America. No matter what may be our 
political or personal persuasion, one can- 
not examine the products of Davenport's 
penand not find them keen and laugh- 
able, unless one is content to acknowledge 
oneself ungifted with a sense of humor. 
Speaker Reed, whom the artist’s scalpel- 
like pen has handled none too gently, told 
Davenport that while his pictures are not 
extremely flattering they are very funny. 

Yet there is at times a something 
greater than fun expressed in the swift, 
eager strokes and dashing curves which 
tell their story so well. Davenport’s rep- 
resentation of Uncle Sam is one of his 
most characteristic and pleasing creations. 
The type of our dear old land has such a 
vigor and health of limb, such a shrewd, 
generous expregsion of eye. Every cari- 
caturist of the country draws the figure 
and that very often. Perhaps Daven- 
port’s of them all isthe most enduring 
and most delightful. One never tires 
looking at it. The drawing, here repro- 
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duced, 
pictures Uncle 
Sam hailing a 
toast to the 
Queen of Eng- 


which 


land at the 
time of her 
jubilee, is un- 
doubtedly one 
of the most 
graceful and 
dignified car- 
toons we have 
ever produced 

Personally 
he is a very 
gentle sort of 
individual, not 
at all irascible 
in temper and 
somewhat mild 
in his estimate 
of men. He 
has humor, too, of the Jerome K. Jerome 
order, exaggerative, but delightful. He 
is’ tall, fair, healthy and rawboned, and 
very obliging in his disposition. Those 
who knew Eugene Field, the western poet, 
would perhaps recall him in looking at 
Mr. Davenport. One would suspect that 
he would draw roughly, for like all West- 
erners he has no taste for luxury, and 
rather pities those creatures who are so 
refined and re-refined that they lack vital- 
ity enough to digest a plain meal. He 
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admires strong, plain men, and wouldn’t 
do much to injure the reputation of one. 

‘‘T have convictions,’? Mr. Davenport 
once said to me, ‘‘and I wouldn’t deride 
aman, unless I felt that there was cause 
for it. 

Besides this honesty he has wit and a 
humor that is irresistible. Once when I 
asked him for data on which to base a 
sketch of him, he opened a drawer in his 
desk, from where he lifted some forty 
folios of manuscript, saying, ‘‘I’ve got 
it right here. I hope my father is willing 
to stand for all there is in that literary 
production,’’ he added. ‘‘I read it and 
discovered what had hitherto escaped 
my notice, my father is a novelist. This 
romance purports to bea _ sketch of my 
bounding career. A press association run- 
ning short of half hour chats with the 
nieces of notable women desired a series 
of personal recollections from the progen- 
itors of cartoonists. This is.my father’s re- 
sponse. It reads like a dream. I’m glad 
my father thinks so well of me, but I 
have felt obliged to suppress its publica- 
tion. There is a novelette that will never 
know the press, but you can rely on the 
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statistics you will find. When he left the 
figures, he simply let his ideals wreck his 
judgment. IfIwereto let that go to 
print I would die in a year trying to live 
up to it,’’ and with that he calmly 
handed it over to me. 

I have heard Davenport described as 
being ‘‘as good as Nast.’’ Asa political 


cartoonist he is worth many Nasts. His 
work possesses human interest, shows a 
humorous but thorough acquaintance 


with his fellow man that has never ap- 
peared in Nast’s. Nast was great because 
he was unique. In his day he had no 
competition. He was the only cartoonist, 
and had a week to produce each picture. 
No daily newspaper in the country owned 
an engraving plant when Nast was mak- 
ing his name; there were no newspaper 
artists. ‘To-day every newspaper makes 
its own engravings and each one has an 
art staff. Where Nast had no rivals 
Davenport has a thousand. He has con- 
quered with the aid of his personal merits 
only. It is a long trip from the straw car- 
rier of a threshing machine to Daven- 
port’s abiding place, but he has made the 
journey in eight years. 
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THE ADVENTURES OF HARRISON KEITH* 


A QUESTION OF TYPEWRITING 


WILFRID GALT 


HE offices of the Massen Iron Com- 

pany are like the capital letter Q. 

The main entrance is represented by 

the tail of the Q. To the left, on the bot- 

tom of the letter, is a railed inclosure 

where general business conversations are 
held. 

Just where the Q bends sharply upward 
is the private room of the firm. It con- 
tains two desks and a typewriting instru- 
ment. 

A door opens into the head book- 
keeper’s room, and beyond that (to the 
top of the letter) are the desks of the as- 
sistant bookkeepers. On the right hand 
side are two rather long rooms, occupied 
by designers. No stranger can get into 
them, for there the specialties in iron 
work which the firm makes are concocted. 

Gerald Masson, the head of the firm, 
sat in his office late one afternoon. 

Almost everybody else had gone. Mr. 
Hildreth, the head bookkeeper, was just 
putting on his overcoat—a proceeding 
which Mr. Masson viewed with evident 
pleasure, through the glass in the top of 
the door which separated the two rooms. 

Presently Mr. Hildreth looked in and 
said ‘‘good-night,’’ receiving an un- 
usually prompt and hearty response. 
When he had gone Mr. Masson turned to 
a pretty young woman who sat in the 
corner by the typewriting instrument, 
reading a book. 

‘*Miss Kingsley,’’ said he, ‘‘I’m sorry 
to keep you so late, but I am expecting a 
gentleman to call, and after I have talked 
with him, it is possible that I may wish to 
dictate something right away. You will 
have time, however, to go and get some 
dinner.’’ 

There was something in Mr. Masson’s 
manner, as he spoke the last sentence, 
which led Miss Kingsley to think that 
he wished her to go out. She had no ob- 
jection. It wasdinner time with her, and 
she knew it without looking at the clock. 
Being young and healthy, she experi- 
enced an agreeable sensation of hunger at 


least three times a day. And the firm al- 
* (Copyrighted 1898 by Howard, Ainslee & Company.) 


ways expected her to eat a strictly first- 
rate dinner at its expense whenever she 
was detained beyond her usual hour. 

In three minutes she was on her way to 
a very nice restaurant, while Gerald Mas- 
son, millionaire, was eating a sandwich 
that the office boy had brought in as his 
last duty of the day. 

Mr. Masson did not seem to relish the 
sandwich, and he derived little comfort 
from the bottle of beer with which he 
washed it down. In fact, he was not ina 
condition to relish anything. Sandwiches 
and beer, or hot birds and cold bottles 
were alike to him at that moment. 

His eye wandered frequently to the 
main entrance of the offices, which he had 
in view through the open door of his room 
and across the railed inclosure. Evidently 
he was anxious to see the gentleman of 


whose coming he had informed Maud 
Kingsley. 


Presently the gentleman appeared. He 
was a very swell person indeed. His even- 
ing dress was quite irreproachable. He 
was smooth shaven, and his handsome face 
had a boyish look, for it was absolutely 
free from a trace of care, and its clear 
tints bespoke perfect health. 

‘“Thank Heaven you’ve come at last, 
Mr. Keith,’’ cried Masson. 

The detective glanced at his watch. He 
was exactly on time. ‘There was a clock 
on the wall, and it was right. 

‘*Your impatience has outrun 
timepiece,’’ said Keith. 

Masson felt for his glasses, which were 
suspended by a fine gold chain. When he 
had got them astride his nose, he went up 
close to the clock and remarked that he'd 
be hanged if the last hour hadn’t been the 
longest he’d ever known. 

‘*Now let’s get right down to busi- 
ness,’’ he continued. ‘‘Butler will be 
here presently with that document, and I 
must know how to meet him.’’ 

‘“These are the facts as I understand 
them,’’ said Keith. ‘‘This man, Butler, 
is at the head of a firm that you’ve very 
nearly driven to the wall. Now he shows 


your 
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up with a letter from you, offering, for 
a certain price, to give him the right to 
use your firm’s patented process for the 
manufacture of certain structural iron 
features which he needs in his enormous 
contract with the Steinman Syndicate, to 
erect their Broadway sky scraper. 

‘*VYou say that he’s taken the contract 
away from you by bidding so low a price 
for it that he will ruin himself if he tries 
to carry it out. On the other hand, the 
fact that he has it, is the only thing that 
saves him from being forced into bank- 
ruptcy by certain creditors. 

‘*So he’s between two different kinds 
of ruin, and that’s just where you’ve 
schemed to put him. The only thing that 
can save him is the privilege of using 
your new patented process. With that, 
he could carry out his contract and make 
a little money. Without it, he’ll have to 
drop the contract, your firm will get it 
at a bigger price, and make a lot of 
money, besides getting Butler’s firm into 
a hopeless mess. 

‘*Vou didn’t tell me so, but I know 
that you got him into that place by let- 
ting him think he was going to win in his 
suit to invalidate your patent, when you 
knew he couldn’t win it. The suit went 
against him three weeks ago, and he is 
stuck. He’s put up a forfeit to insure the 
fulfillment of his contract, and it will 
break him to lose it, and to have it known. 

‘Your letter saves him. It is bind- 
ing upon your firm. He came to see you 
about it. You denied having written it. 
He showed you the signature. It was 
your name, and seemed to be your hand. 
It staggered you. 

‘“Thus far you have kept all knowl- 
edge of this matter from Mr. Prusen, your 
partner. You have made an appointment 
for Butler to come here this evening. He 
is to bring the letter, and you have sworn 
to make no attempt to destroy it.’’ 

‘‘Yet a promise extorted as_ that 
was——’’ Masson began, looking anx- 
iously at the detective. ‘‘What do you 
think of it, Mr. Keith?”’ 

‘‘T think you'll keep it,’’ said the de- 
tective, sternly, ‘‘even if it ruins you.’’ 

‘‘It will ruin me,’’ groaned Masson. 
‘You don’t know the fix I’min. Look 
here! I’ll be frank with you. I may have 
written that letter. The evening before 
the day when Butler says he got it, I was 
intoxicated. I came down to this office like 
a fool, because I didn’t want to go home. 
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‘“Heaven knows what I did here. At 
two o’clock in the morning I found myself 
asleep in that chair. I had written some 
letters, and I posted them. Yes, sir, I 
actually was fool enough to post them. 

‘*You don’t know what I’m like when 
I’m intoxicated, Keith. I’m a mixture 
of a lunatic and an idiot. There’s no- 
body like me. I can walk around and take 
care of myself, and even meet people I 
know without their suspecting I’m very 
far gone; but asa matter of fact I don’t 
have the faintest idea what I’m about. 

‘*T don’t do it very often; but it’s too 
often at that. And Prusen knows. Do you 
want to know what I did the last time I 
was in that condition? I signed and sent 
away a check paying the entire sum that 
we owed for stock to Hollings & Co. It 
happened that our account at the bank 
was very low. That check would have 
overdrawn it forty-one thousand dollars! 

‘It would have got us into an awful 
hole, but, by the merest luck, I discovered 
it in time to make the amount good by 
depositing the money at the bank. 

‘*As a result of that experience, Prusen 
and I had a conversation, the like of 
which I don’t care tohave again. No, sir; 
not any for me, if you please. It wound 
up in a treaty which bound me to resign 
my active interest in this firm the next 
time that I did anything like that.’’ 

‘* And this is the next time,’’ remarked 
Keith. 

‘‘It is, if that letter is genuine,’’ said 
Masson, earnestly. ‘‘But, Mr. Keith, I 
don’t believe it is. I can’t. It wouldn’t 
be quite like me. Yet it’s a good forgery. 
The bulk of the letter is in typewriting, 
and it’s just such crazy typewriting as I 
do when I monkey with the instrument. 
The signature is exact, perfect.’’ 

‘“That may be genuine,’’ said the de- 
tective. ‘‘You may have been tricked 
into signing the document. For instance, 
it may have been put among your letters. 
I observe that you are very short sighted. 
You may sometimes sign letters without 
knowing their contents.’’ 

‘I’m very careful about that,’’ pro- 
tested Masson. ‘‘I havea special pair of 
glasses which I use in looking over cor- 
respondence. This pair on the chain will 
do for ordinary vision, but not for read- 
ing letters.’’ 

He pulled out a little drawer in the 
desk and showed the detective the special 
pair of glasses. 
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‘*And now, Mr. Keith,’’ said Masson, 
‘‘what are we going to do when Butler 
comes ?”’ 

‘‘T must have a look at that letter.’’ 

‘*You can’t manage it. Butler will 
never show it in the presence of a third 
party, and he certainly won’t let it go 
out of his hands.’’ 


‘“Then we must use strategy,’’ said 
the detective? ‘‘It’s getting dark. Sup- 


pose we draw the shades and light up.’’ 

The shades were drawn, and then the 
detective turned on the current in an elec- 
tric drop light which stood on Mr. Mas- 
son’s desk. 

‘Don’t light any other lamp,’’ said 
the detective. ‘‘Get Butler to sit in this 
chair by the desk. Make him read the 
letter aloud to you.’’ 

‘Is that all? By Jupiter, here he 
comes !’’ 

‘All right. Remember what I told 
you,’’ said the detective, as he retreated 
into a little closet used for hats and coats, 
the door of which was close by Masson’s 
desk. 

Masson smiled. He had an idea that 
the detective would suddenly stretch forth 
his arm out of that closet, and seize the 
letter from Butler’s hand as he read. 

Keith had barely got out of sight when 
Butler entered. He was a strong; rugged 
man in the prime of life. In speech he 
was short, decisive and peremptory. 

He made no preliminary remarks, but 
came straight to business, announcing his 
intention of holding Masson to the agree- 
ment stated in the letter. 

‘‘I’m prepared to-night to pay the sum 
named here,’’ he said, slapping his pocket. 
‘*That will conclude the contract. If you 
refuse to accept, I shall tender the money 
in the presence of witnesses, and then 
fight the case in court.’’ 

Masson was plainly suffering from an 
attack of nerves, but he remembered the 
detective’s instructions. 

‘*T want you to read that letter to me,’’ 
he said, ‘‘since you refuse to put it into 
my hands.’’ 

Butler laughed coldly. 

‘‘T’ve no objection to reading it,’’ he 
said, and he proceeded to do so, sitting as 
Keith had planned, and holding the sheet 
spread out in front of him. 

While he was thus engaged, the detec- 
tive stepped out of the closet and photo- 
graphed the letter over Butler’s shoulder 
by the bright ray of the electric drop light. 
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‘““That will do, Mr. Butler,’’ he said. 
‘*We shall need no further conference to- 
night.’’ 

Butler jumped out of his chair, clutch- 
ing the letter with an iron grip. 

‘‘What foolish trick is this?’’ he cried. 

‘*No trick at all,’’ said the detective. 
‘‘T have merely secured a photograph of 
that letter. Mr. Masson contests its genu- 
ineness and has asked me to find out the 
facts. I suppose you have no objection 
to my attempting to discover the facts, 
have you?’’ 

‘*T object to these underhand methods,’ 
said Butler. ‘‘They will not serve your 
turn, Masson. I know what sort of a hole 
I've got you into, and I mean to keep you 
there. To-night I tender you the money 
in the presence of this man. Do you ac- 
knowledge it ?’’ 

‘*Do so,’’ said Keith, 
if Mr. Butler prefers.’’ 

Masson, under protest, complied. But- 
ler put the acknowledgment and the letter 
into his pocket and stalked away. 

It required a considerable time for 
Keith to develop his photograph, even by 
the private process which he uses. 

Meanwhile Miss Kingsley returned, and 
Mr. Masson asked her to wait, for he 
might need her services. 

Keith, who had been at work in another 
part of the office, presently came in hold- 
ing a print of the photograph of the letter. 

He displayed it to Mr. Masson, who, 
after viewing it, shook his head despon- 
dently, and repeated his observation that 
the letter looked like his own work. 

It was an admirable specimen of bad 
typewriting, full of errors of all kinds. 
Mr. Masson recognized. many of them as 
quite characteristic of his work. 

As for the signature, it was certainly 
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‘fand in writing, 


genuine. Keith pronounced that opinion 
positively after examining signatures 
which the iron manufacturer wrote for 


him. 

Then there were only two possibilities 
— either Mr. Masson had written the let- 
ter, or he had been tricked into signing 
it. To Keith’s mind the latter possibility 
was much more reasonable. Even so ec- 
centric a drtinkard as Gerald Massor 
rarely forgets entirely such an important 


action. 


If atrick had been played, there was 
a most unpleasant probability that it had 
been done by Maud Kingsley. No one 
else would have had so good an oppor- 











tunity to smuggle the compromising docu- 
ment in among Mr. Masson’s letters. No 
one else could have had so good an op- 
portunity to study the peculiarities of her 
employer when he used a_ typewriting 
instrument. And, finally, every indica- 
tion showed that the job had been done 
by an expert operator, and that the errors 
were deliberately made, rather than by 
accident. 

This latter conclusion Keith drew from 
the evenness of the touch and the general 
accuracy of the work in those parts 
where no definite error had been com- 
mitted. 

Still, it was possible that Mr. Masson 
had wtitten the letter; and in order to get 
more light on that point, Keith asked 
him for some specimens of his work with 
the instrument. 

‘*There isa bundle of copies of con- 
tracts in that cupboard,’’ said Mr. Mas- 
son, pointing to the wall, where a small, 
ornamental affair of black walnut was 
screwed up. 

Keith tried the door, but it was locked. 

‘*Miss Kingsley has the key,’’ said 
Masson. 

The young woman took the key out 
of her pocket and gave it to the detec- 
tive. There was evidence of considerable 
uneasiness in her manner. Nothing inthe 
way of accusation had been made against 
her, but she seemed to scent danger and 
the sharp eyes of the detective did not fail 
to observe that suspicious circumstance. 

The key did not work well in the lock. 
The bolt seemed to be only half thrown 
over, though that was sufficient to hold 
the door fast. 

‘*TIs there another key?’’ asked Keith. 
‘“This one does not seem to work very 
well.’’ 

‘*That’s the only one in the office,’ 
said Masson. 

Keith tried the key again, and at last 
succeeded in throwing back the bolt. 

The little package of copies of con- 
tracts lay in the most conspicuous place 
in the cupboard. It looked as if it had 
been hastily thrown in there by some one 
who had not much time to spare. 

Keith took the documents to the desk 
and spread them out. For half an hour or 
more, he carefully compared the typewrit- 
ing with the photograph of the letter. 

‘*T have made an important discovery,’’ 
he said at last, in a whisper to Masson, 
‘‘and you will be glad to know what it 
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is. This letter is a fraud; and there is no 
doubt in the world that it was gotten up 
with these documents as models.’’ 

‘‘I’m afraid that that fixes the respon- 
sibility,’’ said Masson, glancing toward 
Miss Kingsley. ‘‘ You know who had the 
only key to that locker. But how are you 
able to say positively that the letter was 
prepared from a study of these things ?’’ 

‘It is the most curious piece of work 
that ever I saw, and one of the stupidest,’’ 
Keith replied. ‘‘ Every error in the docu- 
ments is reproduced in the letter, and ab- 
solutely no other error occurs. Now, that 
couldn’t happen accidentally. You may 
have certain peculiarities when you use 
a typewriting instrument, but the chances 
are a thousand millions to one that you 
would not absolutely duplicate them, as 
has been done in this case. No; the coin- 
cidence of errors proves that a job has 
been put up on you.’’ 

‘*Shall we question Miss Kingsley ?’’ 
asked Masson. 

‘*Wait awhile,’’ replied Keith. ‘‘It is 
a serious accusation, and it shall not be 
made on anything short of absolute proof. 
This young woman’s interests are in my 
hands as much as yours are, Mr. Masson, 
and I give you my word that no injustice 
shall be done her.’’ 

‘*‘Heaven knows that I wouldn’t do 
such a thing,’’ said Masson, ‘‘ but the case 
looks clear tome. This girl is extrava- 
gant. She loves money. I’m afraid she 
has been bribed to do this thing.’’ 

‘How much do you pay her?’’ asked 
Keith. 

‘*Ten dollars a week,’’ replied Mas- 
son, hesitatingly. 

‘Then I don’t see how she can exhibit 
any very alarming extravagances,’’ said 
Keith, rising. ‘‘Suppose I take another 
look around the place.’’ 

He walked through the offices, aim- 
lessly, as it seemed to Masson, who made 
up his mind that the detective was only 
taking time for thought. At last Keith 
asked: 

‘* Who has the key to this cabinet ?’’ 

He pointed to an arrangement for filing 
letters that stood on the top of the head 
bookkeeper’s desk. 

‘*Mr. Hildreth has one,’’ said Masson, 
‘*and I have another.’’ 

‘*Give me yours,’’ said the detective. 

He took it from Masson’s hand, but in- 
stead of opening the letter file, he tried 
the key in the door of the cupboard, 
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which has been mentioned as containing 
the specimens of Masson's typewriting. 

The key, to Masson’s surprise, opened 
the lock. Keith experimented with it at 
some length. 

‘‘How long since this cupboard was 
opened, so far as you know, before this 
evening?’’ asked Keith. 

‘*A month, at least,’’ replied Masson. 

‘*Miss Kingsley, have you opened it 
later than that ?’’ 

‘‘T have not,’’ replied the girl. 

‘‘TIt is pretty clear to me,’’ said the de- 
tective, ‘‘that when this thing was last 
opened the key of that file, and not the 
proper key, was used. When I tried to 
open it to-night, I found the bolt of the 
lock in a certain position. The key of 
this cabinet will throw the bolt into that 
position, but the real key will not. As 
you and Mr. Hildreth have the cabinet 
keys, it remains to decide which of you 
opened this door.’’ 

I didn’t,’’ replied Masson, promptly. 
‘It must have been Hildreth.’’ 

‘*That is my opinion,’’ said Keith. 
‘*And now, Mr. Masson, let me ask 
whether you have signed any documents 
recently at Mr. Hildreth’s request ?’’ 
‘*Why, yes,’’ was the reply, ‘‘I signed 
some orders for him the other day.’’ 

‘‘He did not bring them to you,’’ said 
Keith. ‘‘You signed them standing at 
his desk.’’ 

‘“'That’s true, now that I think of it. 
But how did you know it?’’ 

‘*By means of an observation which has 
all along influenced me in Miss Kings- 
ley’s favor,’’ said Keith. ‘‘I notieed that 
you kept the powerful glasses which you 
use in reading letters in the drawer of 
that desk. When you use those glasses 
you can see as well as anybody. 

‘‘Now, a person desiring to impose 
upon you would not have brought the 
trick letter to your desk; he would have 
caught you in some other part of the of- 
fice. Has Miss Kingsley ever done that ?’’ 

‘*Not that I remember of.’’ 

‘Or anybody else in your employ ?’’ 

‘*Nobody except Mr. Hildreth.’’ 

‘*Very well. NowlI realize that this 
is circumstantial evidence of the lightest 
sort, but on the strength of it, I think 
we ought to question Hildreth.”’ 
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cried 
hat and hurrying 
away so fast that Keith was left behind. 


‘*We'll go to his room at once, 
Masson, seizing his 


‘*You’ll lock up the office, Miss Kings- 
ley,’’ he called back over his shoulder. 

The young girl rose as Keith passed 
her. 

‘*T don’t know who you are,’’ she 
said, ‘‘but can guess. This is not the first 
time that you have protected the innocent 
—not the first by many hundreds—and it 
will not be the last. Let me add my 
gratitude to that of many others whom 
you have befriended.’’ 

‘“That is my fee when I am very fortu- 
nate,’’ said Keith, gently. ‘‘It is better 
than money.”’ 

He hurried away in pursuit of Masson. 
They went at once to the bachelor apart- 
ment occupied by Hildreth—a room that 
would have seemed to be somewhat beyond 
his means. 

And there they came upon an unex- 
pected and conclusive piece of good for- 
tune, for at the door of Hildreth’s room 
they met Butler. After his talk with 
Masson and Keith he had gone immedi- 
ately to the bookkeeper’s room. 

It is needless to say that in view of 
this discovery, Hildreth found it impossi- 
ble to deny his guilt. 

There was a stormy interview in which 
Butler participated; but it ended in the 
complete rout of the conspirators. Hil- 
dreth confessed that Butler had hired him 
to get up the letter, and that he in turn 
had hired an expert typewriter to produce 
the letter, using the documents already 
referred to as models. 


The typewriter had executed the orders 
altogether too well, as the reader has 
learned, having reproduced all the errors 
in the documents, and having failed to 
put in any others. 

By this confession, Masson was relieved 
from his dilemma, and the experience was 
a lesson to him. He was naturally grate- 
fulto Keith, not only for saving him, 
but for preventing the injustice which he 
was on the point of doing Maud Kings- 
ley, for he had suspected her of complicity 
in the plot, and if unguided by a shrewder 
mind would doubtless have ended by ac- 
ousing the innocent and faithful girl. 
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STANLEY J. 


First PART. 


OT very remarkable was this court- 
ship; there was nothing very strange 
about it, or more romantic than is 

apt to be the case with such things. I doubt 
not that since the daughters of the 
children of men were wooed, there have 
been many millions of such May-time 
passages of greater interest and that count- 
less Pauls and Virginias have plucked the 
sweet spring flowers together amid more 
picturesque surroundings. Every matron 
—and some maids, if they will, though 
we deprecate the omen—can recall at least 
one wooing which she can vouch as a 
thousand million times more extraordi- 
nary than that of my commonplace hero 
and heroine. That isso; but for that 
very regson let her read of this one, and 
taking off the cover of her own potpourri 
savor some faint scent of the dewy roses 
of the past spring-time. 

It had its origin in the 12:10 down 
train from Euston to Holyhead, which 
carried, among other passengers, Charles 
Maitland of the Temple, barrister by 
theory and idler by, or for want of, prac- 
tice. He traveled first-class. When you 
come to know him better you will under- 
stand how superfluous was this last piece 
of information. Ten minutes before the 
train was due out, he arrived at the station 
in a hansom. A silk hat, a well-fitting 
light overcoat—the weather, for March, 
was mild—gray trousers, and brown gait- 
ers over his patent-leather boots were the 
most salient details of a costume of which 
the chief characteristic was an air of per- 
fect correctness. At the bookstall he did 
not linger, culling with loving eyes the 
backs of many books, and revelling in his 
choice with florin in hand, as do second- 
class passengers, but without hesitation 
he purchased a Saturday Review and a 
Cornhill Magazine. After he had taken 
his seat a Smith’s boy invited him to 
select from a tray, upon which glowed 
half a dozen novels; but he gazed sub- 
limely into vacancy over the boy’s head; 
who soon left him, and prompted by a 
vengeful spirit only inferior to his pre- 
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cocious knowledge of passenger nature, 
directed upon him the attacks of two 
kindred sprites with Banbury cakes and 
British sherry. ‘The window was slight 
protection against their shrill voices, but 
soon the train started and freed him from 
them. He changed his hat for a brown 
deer-stalker, and having the compart- 
ment to himself, had recourse to his own 
thoughts. It was not unlikely, he told 
himself, that he had been precipitate in 
undertaking this journey. An Easter, 
coming somewhat early, seemed to have 
forestalled his wonted invitations for that 
season; and, to stay in London being out 
of the question, he had accepted Tom 
Quaritch’s offer. He began to have doubts 
of the wisdom of this course now, but it 
was too late. He was bound for Tom 
Quaritch’s. He had known something of 
Tom at college; and recently he had done 
him a slight service in town. No more 
genial soul than the latter existed, and he 
did not rest satisfied until he had won 
from Maitland a half promise to come 
and see his beagles at Easter. At the 
time our traveler had but the remotest 
idea of doing so. He did not know enough 
of Tom’s people, while to have the ac- 
quaintance of the right people and of no 
one else was part of his creed. But now 
he was between the horns of a dilemma. 
These people, of whom he knew nothing, 
might not be the right people; that was 
one horn. The other consisted in the fact 
that to spend a vacation in town was not 
the thing. When we have chosen our 
horn it is natural it should seem the 
sharper of the two. Mr. Charles Maitland 
frowned as he cut the pages of his Corn- 
hill, And then he made up his mind to 
two things. Firstly, to bring his stay at 
Blore Manor within the smallest possible 
limits, and secondly, to comport himself 
while there with such a formal courtesy 
as should encourage only the _ barest 
familiarity. 

At Stafford he had to change into an- 
other train, which he did, even as he cut 
his magazine, with characteristic precision 
and coolness. And so he reached Blore 
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** Here he is! 


Station about half-past five, still neat and 
unsullied, with all the aroma of the street 
of scents about him. 

He let down the window and put out 
his head. The country thereabouts was 
flat and uninteresting, the farming untidy, 
the fences low, yet straggling. A short 
distance away a few roofs peeping forth 
from a clump of trees, above which the 
smoke gently curled, marked the village. 
The station consisted of a mere shed and 
a long, bare platform. ‘There were but 
five persons visible, and of these one was 
a porter, and one a man servant in a 
quiet, countrified livery. The latter 
walked quickly toward him, but was 
forestalled by three girls, the other occu- 
pants of the platform, who, at sight of the 
stranger, came tearing from the far end of 
it at a headlong pace. 

‘‘Here he is! Here he is!’’ cried the 
foremost, her shrill voice drawing a dozen 
heads to the windows of the train. She 
owed her success to an extempore tug in 





Here he is!”’ cried the foremost 











the form of an excited bull terrier, which, 
dragging violently at a strap attached to 
her wrist, jerked her after him much as if 
she had been a kettle tied to his tail. She 
might be anything between twenty and 
five-and-twenty—a tiny little creature of 
almost fairylike proportions. Her color 
was high and her hair brown; she had 
curiously opaque brown eyes, bright as 
well as opaque. Gloves she had none, and 
her hair was disordered by her struggles 
with the dog. But, after all, the main 
impression she made upon Maitland was 
that she was excessively small. He had 
no eyes for the others at present. But 
one, owing to the reckless method of her 
progression, gave him a dim notion of be- 
ing all legs. 

‘*You are Mr. Maitland, are you not?’’ 
the first comer began volubly, though loss 
of breath interfered a little with the sym- 
metry of her sentences. ‘‘Tom had to at- 
tend a meeting of the fox committee at 
Annerley. I’m Maggie Quaritch, and this 

















is Dubs—I beg your pardon, how silly of 
me—Joan, I mean, and this is Agnes. 
Why, child, what have you done with 
your hat? Pick it up at once! What 
wildthings Mr. Maitland will think us!’’ 

The youngest girl, whose hat was lying 
upon the platform some distance away, 
hung her head in a very pretty attitude 
of shy gaucherie. She was about fifteen— 
rising sixteen in her brother’s phrase— 
and taller than the elder girls, with a 
peculiarly pale complexion, greenish-gray 
eyes, and a mass of brownish-red hair. 
Her loosely made dress was more in con- 
sonance with her style than Maitland, 
staggering under the shock of such a re- 
ception, had time or mind to observe. He 
formally acknowledged the introductions, 
but words did not come easily to him. He 
was dumfounded. He was so unaccus- 
tomed to this, or to people like these. 

‘‘And we must not forget Bill,’’ re- 
sumed Miss Quaritch, if possible, faster 
than before. ‘‘Isn’t he a beauty now, 
Mr. Maitland? Look at his chest, look at 
his head, look at his eyes. Yes, he lost 
that one ina fight with Jack Madeley’s 
retriever, and I’m afraid the sight of the 
other is going, but he’s the most beauti- 
ful, loveliest, faithfullest dog in the 
whole world for all that, and his mother 
loves him, she does!’’ All in a shrill 
tone, rising a note perhaps with the final 
words. 

The train was moving out. The last 
that the twelve faces, still glued to the 
carriage windows, beheld of the scene was 
Miss Quaritch rapturously kissing and 
hugging the bull terrier, while the Lon- 
doner looked on sheepishly. He was 
horribly conscious of the presence of those 
grinning faces and suffered as much until 
the train left as if the onlookers had 
been a dozen of his club comrades. 
Whereas the fact was that they found 
whatever amusement the scene afforded 
them not in the girl’s enthusiasm—she 
was young enough to gush prettily—but 
in the strange gentleman’s awkward con- 
sciousness. 

‘*Now, Mr. Maitland, shall Abiah drive 
you up in the dog cart, or will you walk 
with us? Agnes!’’ this suddenly in a loud 
scream to the youngest girl, who had 
moved away, ‘‘you can let out the dogs! 
Down, Juno! Go down, Jack o’ Pack! 
Roy, you ill-conditioned little dog, you 
are always quarreling! I’m afraid they 
will make you in a dreadful pickle.”’ 
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Indeed it seemed to Maitland that they 


would. Anavalanche of scurrying dogs 
descended upon him from some receptacle 
where they had been penned. He hada 
vision of a red Irish setter with soft brown 
eyes, not unlike to, but far finer than 
Miss Maggie’s, with its paws momentarily 
upon the breast of his overcoat; of a 
couple of wiry fox terriers skirmishing 
and snarling round his trousers, and of a 
shy, lop-eared beagle puppy casting 
miserable glances at them from an out- 
side place. And then the party got under 
way in some sort of order. At first Mait- 
land had much ado to answer yes and no. 

He was still bewildered by these things, 
crushed, confounded. 

He could have groaned as he sedately 
explained at what time he left Euston, 
and where he changed. He was conscious 
that when their attention was not de- 
manded by the pack of dogs, the girls 
were covertly scrutinizing him; but in 
his present state of mind, it mattered not 
a straw to him whether they were calling 
him a prig, and a ‘‘stick,’’ and affected, 
and supercilious, or were admiring half 
in scorn the fit of his clothes and boots, 
and his lordly air. All these remarks 
were in fact made by some one or other 
of them before the day was over. But 
he was, and would have been, supremely 
indifferent to their criticisms. 

The weight of the conversation did not 
fall heavily upon him: indeed, when Miss 
Quaritch had a share in it, no one else 
was overburdened. And from time to time 
they met upon the road old women or 
children to whom the girls had always 
something to say. It was, ‘‘ Well, Mrs. 
Marjoram, and so the donkey is better,’’ 
or, ‘‘Now, Johnny, get along home to 
your mother,”’ or, ‘‘ How are you, daddy ?’’ 
in the high-pitched key so trying to the 
cockney’s ear. 

In these parleys Joan, the second girl, 
was foremost. Maitland glanced at her. A 
young man may be very fastidious, but 
neck-ribbons awry and brown hair in rich 
disorder do not entirely close his eyes to 
a maiden’s comeliness. It would be 
strange if they did, were she such an one 
as Joan Quaritch. Not tall, yet tall 
enough, with a full, rounded figure, to 
which her dress hardly did, hardly could 
do, justice, she moved with the grace and 
freedom of perfect health. Her fair com- 
plexion could afford to have its clearness 
marred by a freckle or two, such as hers, 
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mere clots in cream; and if her features 
were not perfect, yet a nose too straight 
and achin too heavy were more than re- 
deemed by great gray eyes that, sunny 
or tearful, could be nothing but true— 
eyes whose frankness and good fellowship 
aggravated the wounds they inflicted. 
Why she was called ‘‘ Dubs’’ I cannot tell. 
Perhaps no one can. But, in her good 
nature and her truth, her simple pride and 
independence, it suited her. 

He had just, to quote the language of 
this cynic’s thoughts, catalogued the last 
of the Graces, when the party reached the 
house, which stood some way back from 
the road. Tom Quaritch had just re- 
turned, and welcomed the guest warmly; 
his mother met Maitland at the drawing- 
room door. She was a singularly comely 
woman, stately and somewhat formal. 
Her greeting so differed from that of her 
daughters that the visitor found himself 
speculating upon the extraordinary flighti- 
ness of the late Mr. Quaritch. Wherein I 
doubt not he did him injustice. 

At dinner our hero had in some degree 
recovered himself, and he told them the 
latest news of the theatres, theclubs, and 
the book world, and while their ignorance 
filled him with a wonder he did not hide, 
their attention propitiated him. He 
talked well, and if he was inclined to 
lord it a little, a shrewd word from Mrs. 
Quaritch, or a demure glance from Miss 
Joan’s eyes would lower his didactic tone. 
The youngest girl promised to bean 
especial thorn in his side. 

“*Does everyone in London wear shiny 
boots in the davtime, Mr. Maitland?’’ 
she asked suddenly, @ propos des bottes, 
and nothing else. 

‘*A considerable 
Agnes.”’ 

‘*What sort of people? No, I’m not be- 
ing rude, mother.”’ 

**Well, I hardly know how to answer 


number do, Miss 


that. The idle people, perhaps.’’ He 
smiled indulgently, which aggravated 


the young lady. She replied, crumbling 
her bread the while in an absent, medi- 
tative way, her eyes innocently fixed on 
his face: 

‘*Then you are one of. the idle people, 
Mr. Maitland? I don’t think I like idle 

ple.’’ 

‘*How singularly unselfish of you, my 
dear Agnes!’’ put in Joan, vigorously— 
more vigorously than politely. 

Maitland’s last reflection as he got into 
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bed was that he was quite out of place 
here. These might be very nice people 
in their way, but not in his way. He 
must make his visit as short as possible, 
and forget all about it as quickly as he 
could. The girls would be insufferable 
when they came to know him familiarly. 
Good gracious! fancy young ladies who 
had never heard of ‘‘John Inglesant,’’ or 
of W. D. Howells’ books, and confused 
the Grosvernor Gallery with the Water 
Color Exhibition! and read Longfellow! 
and had but vague ideas of the aesthetic! 
Miss Joan was pretty, too, yes, really 
pretty, and had fine eyes and a pleasant 
voice, and fine eyes—yes, fine eyes. And 
with this thought he fell comfortably 
asleep. 

He came down next morning to find 
her alone in the breakfast room. A short- 
skirted beagling costume of scarlet and 
blue allowed hima glimpse of neat ankles 
in scarlet hose. She was kneeling before 
the fire playing with Roy. Her brown 
wavy hair fell in a heavy loose loop upon 
her neck, and there was something won- 
derfully bright and fresh in her whole ap- 
pearance. 

‘How quickly you have fallen in with 
our barbarous ways!’’ she said with a 
smile, as she rose. ‘‘I did not expect 
you to be up for hours yet.’’ 

‘‘T generally breakfast at nine, and it 
is nearly that now,’’ he answered, an- 
noyed by some hint of raillery in her 
tone, and yet ungble to conceal a glance 
of admiration. ‘‘I think I must adopt the 
Blore breakfast hour; it seems, Miss 


Joan, to agree with you all so well.’’ 








She was kneeling before the fire playing with Roy 
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She held out her hand in token of amity 


‘*Yes,’’ was the indifferent reply; ‘‘ we 
get the first of the three rewards for 
early rising. The other two we leave 
for our betters.’’ 

And she turned away with a little nod 
as the others came in. In five minutes a 
noisy, cheerful breakfast was in progress, 
and the chances of finding a hare formed 
the all-engrossing subject of conversation. 

On this calm gray morning, warm 
rather than cold, the little pack, to the 
great delight of the household, found 
quickly, and found well. No October 
leveret was before them, but a good, stout 


old hare, who gave them a ringing run 


of two hours, the pleasure of which was 
not materially diminished when she 
baffled them at last in the mysterious way 
these old hares affect and huntsmen fail 
to fathom. The visitor performed credit- 
ably, though in indifferent training. At 
Oxford he had been something of a crack, 
and could still upon occasion forget to 
keep his boots clean and his clothes in- 
tact. 

Returning home, Maitland found him- 
self again with Joan. The heat and pleas- 
ure of the chase had for the ttme melted 
his reserve and thawed his resolution. He 
talked well and freely to her of a great 
London hospital over whick one of the 
house surgeons had recently taken him; 
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of the quiet and orderliness of the lone, 
still wards; of the feeling that came over 
him there that life was all suffering and 
death; and how quickly in the bustle of 
the London streets, where the little 
world of the hospital seemed distant and 
unreal, this impression faded away. She 
listened eagerly, and he, tasting a 
stealthy and stolen pleasure in seeing 
how deep and pitiful the gray eyes could 
grow, prolonged his tale. 

‘‘T have enjoyed hearing about it so 
much,’’ she said gratefully, as they en- 
tered the village. And indeed she had 
passed several people upon the road with- 
out a word of greeting. ‘‘I hope to bea 
nurse soon. ‘The dear mother does not 
think me old enough yet.’’ 

‘*You are going to be a nurse!’’ he 
said in tones of such incredulous surprise 
that the amusement which first appeared 
in her face changed to annoyance. 

‘‘Why not? One does fot need a 
knowledge of art and the newest books 
for that,’’ she sharply answered. 

‘‘Perhaps not,’’ he said feebly. ‘‘ But 
after such a life as this, it—the change I 
mean—would be so complete.’’ 

She looked at him, an angry gleam in 
her eyes, and the color high in her 
cheeks. 

‘*Do you think, Mr. Maitland, that be- 
cause we run wild—oh, no, you have not 
said so—and seem to do nothing but en- 
joy ourselves, we are incapable of any- 
thing beyond hunting and playing ten- 
nis, and feeding the dogs and the hens 
and the chickens? That we cannot have 
a thought beyond pleasure, or a wish to 
do good like other people—people in Lon- 
don? ‘That we can never look beyond 
Blore—though Blores I can tell you, 
would manage ill without some of us!— 
nor have an aspiration above the kennels 
and the—and the stables? If you do think 
so, I trust you are wrong.’’ 

He would have answered humbly, but 
she was gone into the house in huge in- 
dignation, leaving our friend strangely 
uncomfortable. It was just twenty-four 
hours since his arrival; the opinion of 
one at least of the madcaps had ceased to 
be a matter of indifference to. him. The 
change occurred to himself as he mounted 
the stairs, so that he laughed when alone 
in his room and resolved to keep away 
from that girl for the future. How hand- 
some she had looked when she was flying 
out at him, and how generous seemed 
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——ended in a Sprained Ankle. 


her anger even at the time! Somehow 
the prospect of the four days he had still 
to spend at Blore was not so depressing 
as at first. Certainly the vista was short- 
ened by one day, and that may have been 
the reason. 

Meanwhile Maggie, in her sister’s bed- 
room, had much to say of the day’s do- 
ings. ‘‘Didn’t he go well? My word! he 
is not half so stiff as I thought him, I be- 
lieve he’d be avery good fellow if he 
had some of the conceit taken out of him.’’ 

‘‘T think he’s insufferable,’’ was the 
chilling answer from Joan; ‘‘he considers 
us savages, and treats us as such.’’ 

‘*He may consider us fit for the Zoo, if 
he likes; it won’t hurt us,’’ quoth Mag- 
gie indifferently. With which Joan ex- 
pressed neither assent nor dissent, but 
brushed her hair a little faster. ‘ 

Maitland did not for a moment aban- 
don his fresh resolution. Still he thought 
he owed it to himself to set the matter 
right with the young lady before he stiff- 
ened anew. As he descended he met her 
running up two steps at a time. 

‘*Miss Joan, I am afraid I vexed you 
just now,’’ he said, with grave humility. 
‘‘Will you believe it unintentional— 
stupid, on my part, and grant me your 
pardon ?”’ 

‘*Qh, dear!’’ she cried gayly. ‘‘We 
are not used tothis here. It is quite 
King Cophetua and the beggar maid.’’ 
Ske dropped him a mock courtesy, and 
held out her hand in token of amity, 
when the full signification of what she 
had said rushed into her mind and flooded 





her face with crimson. With- 
out another word or look 
she fled upstairs, and he 
heard her door bang behind 
her. 

Mr.Charles Maitland, after 
this vencontre, went down 
smiling grimly. Inthe hall 
he stood for a moment in 
deep thought; then sagely 
shook his head several times 
at a stuffed fox and joined 
the party in the drawing- 
room. 

The next day and the next 
passed with surprising quick- 
ness, as the latter day# of a 
visit alwaysdo. In another 
forty-eight hours Maitland’s 
would be over. Yet sin- 
gularly enough his spirits did not rise, 
as he expected they would, at the near 
prospect of release. As he closed his 
bedroom door he had a vision of a pair of 
gray eyes smiling into his, and his palm 
seemed still to tingle with the touch ofa 
soft, warm hand. He had kept his reso- 
lution well—small credit to him. Joan 
had seemed to avoid him since her un- 
lucky speech upon the stairs; when she 
did speak to him her words, or more 
often her tone, stung him, and he smarted 
under a sense that she repaid with inter 
est the small account in which he was in- 
clined to hold the family generally. He 
resented her veiled contempt with strange 
bitterness, so that Agnes remarked with 
her usual candor that he and Joan never 
spoke to one another save to ‘‘jangle.’’ 
Afterward, walking on the lawn, some 
line about ‘‘sweet bells. jangled out of 
tune,’’ ran in his head. The girl wasa 
vixen, he said to himself, yet he tried 
to imagine how tender and glorious the 
great gray eyes, that he only knew as 
cold or saucy. or defiant, could be when 
their depths were stirred by love. But 
his imagination failing to satisfy even 
himself, he went to put on his beagling 
dress in the worst of humors. 

Possibly this made him a trifle reck- 
less, for a promising run ended in ten 
minutes so far as he was concerned, in a 
sprained ankle. In jumping over a low 
fence into a lane his one foot came down 
sideways on a large stone upon which 
some pauper had scamped his work, and 
the mischief was done. 


(Zo be Concluded.) 
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HE Life Saving Service of the United 


States ranks highest among the 
benevolent institutions of our gen- 
erous government, extending to the 
world, irrespective of nationality, the 


heroic exertions of her magnificent coast 
guard whenever storms make dangerous 
the approach to our hospitable republic. 
The meed of praise bestowed upon the 
gallant surfmen seems to kindle only 
renewed emulation among its recipients. 
Each year registers some thrilling event 
upon our seaboard which calls forth deeds 
of noble self-devotion and almost super- 
human fortitude. ‘To-day, the service is 
acknowledged as the most perfect of its 
kind in the world. 

The old Bay State led the way to this 
fine institution. It was through the ex- 
ertions of the Massachusetts Humane 
Society that the first life saving stations 
in the country were located on Lovell’s 
Island and at Cohasset. For many years 
this benevolent society pursued unaided 
the noble work of saving hu.nan life and 
property in cases of shipw reck, till, in 
1837, the President of the United States 
was authorized to designate vessels to 


cruise along the shore during the winter 
season for the relief of distressed naviga- 
tors. Disasters were numerous, especially 


along the New Jersey coast, which was 
= continues to be one of the most 
sacherous portions of the whole Atlan- 


tic slope, for a wide belt of sand bars 
borders it, and between these bars and the 
beach rage terrible breakers, as if rejoic- 


ing in fiendish glee over the many skele- 
tons of ships which they have dashed to 
pieces. Mr. Wm. A. Newell, afterward 


Governor of New Jersey, was witness to 
the consequences of one of these awful 
storms as he stood upon the beach just 


below Barnegat Inlet. Off on the rocks 
a vessel lay thumping, only three hun 
dred yards away, but no boat dared to 
cross those boiling breakers. The dead 
bodies of the hapless crew were being 
dragged out of the surf. The scene made 
a lasting impression upon Mr. Newell 
and in 1848, when he was sent to Con 
gress, he presented a bill providing for 


the assistance of shipwrecked humanity 
and although the proposition did not 
meet with a warm reception, persevered 
until he obtained a reluctant appropria- 
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tion to place a few life saving stations 
between Sandy Hook and Little Egg Har- 
bor, N. J. 

This was the nucleus of the splendid 
system which, now extends along the 
whole coast line 


of the Wnited 
States. The re- 
sult was more 


gratifying than 
had been antici- 
pated, for at each 
point there was 
but a small outfit 
of  carronades, 
surf boats and 
signal rockets— 
the last to be 
used in case the 
night was very 
dark, in order 
that the distress- 
ed vessel might | 





be apprised in 
which direction 
to look for aid. 


The next year a 
few stations were 
authorized and — 
established upon 
the Long Island 
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coast—all of which were erected under 
the supervision of the officers of the 
revenue marine, whose cutters were en- 
gaged cruising along the coast during 
the winter as close to the shore as possi- 
ble to warn or 
assist imperiied 
| vessels. Many 
appliances which 
have since been 
| greatly improved 
were at that time 
in use, among 
their number the 
celebrated 1ife- 
| car, an iron 
| cylinder, made 
| water-tight and 
capable of hold- 
ing six persons. 
Upon the first 
occasion that 
| this car was used 
during a terrible 
storm in January, 
1850, two hun- 
dred and one per 
including 
= women and 
children, were 
rescued from a 


SOs, 
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wreck. The system, however, was in an 
embryo state and badly in need of organi- 
zation. As in every important emergency, 
there was required the ruling spirit of one 
strong man. ‘This man at the right hour 
arrived. In 1871, Mr. Sumner I. Kimball 
was appointed 

chief of the Rev- -— - 
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Galveston 
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Station 


thisexpenditure. Who were these keepers, 
and what service did they perform? As 
soon as opportunity offered he determined 
to visit the coast in person and inform 
himself upon the condition of affairs. 
Upon putting this plan into execution 

Mr. Kimball 
— found the station 





enue Marine || 
Bureau. Soon 
after assuming 
his new duties 
Mr. Kimball, 
with characteris- 
tic thoroughness, 
began investigat- 
ing into the na- 
ture of his re- 
sponsibilities. 
Certain accounts 
for the payment 
ot salaries of 
keepers of life | 
saving stations, | 

| 








each amounting 
to two hundred 
dollars per an- 
num, passed 
through his 


hands and arrest- 





houses in a very 
dilapidated state 


and the appara- 
tus rusty from 
neglect. The 


keepers were not 
residing at their 
respective posts; 


there were no 
regular crews em- 
ployed, and in 
case of accident 
volunteers were 
relied upon to 
operate the life 


saving apparatus 
without compen- 
sation for their 
perilous labor 
With the skill of 
a general the 
chief set about 











ed his attention. 
He inquired into 
the F 


meaning of Pre 
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Lite Sa Appliances 


sident of the Board ¢ 


—— organizing the 
resources already 
in his hands. He 
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issued orders that the keepers were to 
reside at their stations, and instructed 
them to select for themselves a competent 
‘corps of six men from among the most 
efficient fishermen dwelling in the neigh- 
borhood, who possessed an _ intimate 
knowledge of the coast from practical 
‘experience. He then detailed officers 
from the Revenue 
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the lake and dredging the bottom be- 
tween. Though usually tranquil, at cer- 
tain times these inland seas are visited 
by violent gales which rapidly throw 
their fresh waters’ into convulsions, and 
then woe to the luckless craft thus over- 
taken; for landlocked, in danger con- 
stantly of being driven on the shore, and 

only a narrow 





Marine to drill ;— 
these crews in 
their duties and 
‘thus perfect their 
management of 
the life saving 
apparatus. 

A regular pa- 
trol of the beach 
was also adopted. 
But especially 
the service was 
reformed by re- 
moving it from 
political inter- 
ference, all ap- 
pointments to its 
positions being 
made upon merit. 

On the whole 
Pacific coast 
there are only 
thirteen stations, 
owing to the 
bland climate 
and the fact that 
the prevailing 
winds blow, not 








——_ refuge offered, 
it is extremely 
difficult, es- 
pecially for sail- 
ing vessels, to 
enter between 
the piers with- 
out stranding 
upon the bar 
Some places 
register two or 
three disasters in 
a day, and in 
one memorable 
storm as many 4s 
ten happened at 
Grand Haven. 
At Louisville, 
Ky., is a life sav- 
ing station of 
quite a unique 
character. Dan- 
gerous falls oc 
cur in the Ohio 
River near this 
city, and a dam 
has been con- 
structed with two 











toward the shore, wide chutes or 
but along its line openings to fa- 
with almost the cilitate the de- 
regularity of scent of vessels, 
monsoons. ‘The while their as- 
weather here is WRECK OF THE cent is accom- 
easily forecast, CATHARINE plished by means 
consequently : of a canal and 
there are com- locks. This dam 
paratively few is a source of 
wrecks. On the is a — great danger to 
Galt af VWewius Picture taken in fine weather after the blow of Aug. 7, all boats attempt- 
there is need for 1894. Entirely broken up by gale, Sept. 7, i804 ing to cross from 
only eight sta- Louisville to 


tions, as the northers drive vessels out to 
sea instead of inland. On the Great 
Lakes may be counted fifty-three stations, 
as atremendous commerce is conducted 
upon these waters, and there are few 
natural harbors, but many artificial ones 
formed at the mouths of rivers by ex- 
tending out piers from their banks int 


Jeffersonville, as they are liable to be 
sucked down by the chutes or swept over 
the verge of the dam. 

A floating station has, therefore, been 
devised, which consists of a scow-shaped 
hull, with a two-story house upon it, sur- 
mounted by a look-out, and provided 
with two life skiffs and two reels each, 
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with capacity to 
hold a coil of 
five-inch ma- 
nilla rope. The 
whole structure 
is moored in 
the river near 
the dam, but it 
can be readily 
towed about. 
During the ter- 
rible floods of 
1883-84, this 
floating station 
was put to a 
new and good 
use in rescuing 
some eight hun- 
dred imperiled 
persons from the 
roofs and upper 
stories of indun- 
dated houses, 
among their 
number the sick 
and infirm, be- 
sides supplying 
food for more s ; 
than ten thous- peas 
and more. On 
the Atlantic 
coast there are - anne 








sixty-five  sta- 

tions, principally along the northern half, 
where abound the outlying sand_ bars, 
over which in violent storms immense 
walls of surf form and break. From 
Cape Fear River to the peninsula of 
Florida, on account of the mild climate, 





there is only 
one, regularly 
- equipped station 
located at Sulli- 
van’s Island, 
Charleston har- 
bor. When ves- 
sels strand upon 
the coast of 
Florida they 
come so near 
the shore that 
there is little: 
| difficulty or risk 
in reaching: 
land. Indeed, 
there is more: 
danger of the 
shipwrecked 
perishing from 
| starvation than 
from the anger 
of the waves, as 
the country is 
very thinly set- 
tled, especially 
along the low 
marshy grounds 
Here ten relief 
stations have 
been provided 
by the govern- 


one hundred and Supply-boat, ‘*Ruby.”’ ment, of an ex- 


ceptional type, 
called ‘‘houses of refuge,’’ which are 
simply dwellings with capacity for the 
residence of the keeper and his family, 
and additional accommodations for about 
twenty-five persons, besides sufficient pro- 
visions to last such a number for ten 
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** Mosquito Lagoon” House of Refuge, Oak Hill, Florida 
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dred dollars a year. 

















Lite Boat Mounted on Car 


days. Nocrews are employed at houses 
of refuge, but the keeper and his family 
are required to travel up and down the 
beach after a storm seeking for any who 
may be in need of help from shipwreck. 
The fully equipped stations consist of 
plain dwellings which serve as barracks 
for the men, besides storehouses for the 
boats and apparatus. The dark red roofs 
of these beneficent dwellings can be dis- 
tinguished at a long distance with the 
glorious flag of the government which 
authorizes their maintenance floating 
over them. All the buildings are sub- 
stantially made to withstand the shock of 
storms, and usually so that they may be 
readily and cheaply moved 

if threatened by encroach- ;— 


A board of seven 
gentlemen has been 
formed to examine 


and report upon such 

life saving appliances as 
{ may be submitted, that 
encouragement may 
thus be given to the 
originating of new 
methods and inventions. 
This board is presided 
over by an eminent 
citizen of scientific at- 
tainments, Professor 
Cecil H. Peabody, of 
the Massachusetts In- 
stitute of Technology, 
who gives his valuable 





services without com- 
pensation. The other 
members of the board 


are chosen from experts in the service, 
with the exception of Captain David A. 
Lyle, an ordnance officer who is detailed 
from the army to this honorary position. 
Captain Lyle is the inventor of the 
celebrated Lyle gun, which has gained a 
world-wide reputation. He has been con- 
nected with the service for twenty years, 
and his relations with Mr. Kimball are 
those of the closest friendship, as well as 
of the highest esteem. The captain, also, 
has caught the contagious enthusiasm of 
the service, and speaking of his long as- 
sociation with the work, says, ‘‘It has 
been a labor of love and pleasure. I am 
deeply interested in anything bearinz 








ments of the sea. There have 
been instances where these 
houses have been lifted and 
carried a long distance in- 
land or swept away by tidal 

waves. The management of 

these stations is conducted, 

primarily, by the general 

superintendent, whose tenure | 
of office has no limit, and 
who is appointed by the 
President and confirmed by 
the Senate at a salary of four 
thousand dollars per annum. 
His assistant superintendent 
is appointed by the Secretary 
of the Treasury, and receives 
a compensation at the rate of : 











two thousand five hun- 


Cape Arago Station Launchings 
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upon a ser- 
vice so no- 
ble and suc- 
cessful.’’ 
The ac- 
tive season 
upon the 
Atlantic 
coast com- 
mences 
August Ist, 
and con- 
tinues till 








shifting 
sands and 
drift wood. 

Although 
the work is 
extremely 
arduous, 
women 
have been 
known to 
lend a help- 
ing hand in 
cases of 





June rst, 


but on the Doll with 
Great 

Lakes the stations are opened with navi- 
gation, and remain so till its close, 


usually from April 15th to December 15th, 
the harbors being frozen over in the win- 
ter. On the Pacific coast the stations are 
open the year round, as is also the float- 
ing station at Louisville, Ky., experience 
having shown that disasters occur at 
these points as often from local causes 
which cannot be anticipated as from stress 
of weather. Night and day ceaseless vigi- 
lance characterizes the stations. On the 
lakes and at Louisville, where accidents 
are frequent, a gong is connected with the 
lookout to alarm the crew when occasion 
requires. Along the coasts, one surfman 
is always on duty in the lookout, taking 
note of all passing vessels. Besides this, 
a patrol walks along the beach from sunset 
till morning, the night being divided into 
four watches. No matter what the 
weather is, these brave men, who have 
been poetically yet truly termed ‘‘the 
chivalry of the coast,’’ proceed on their 
way, through blinding snow, or battling 
against the wind when blowing sometimes 
a hurricane, and, as their directions in- 
force their keeping close to the shore, 
in imminent peril from tidal waves and 


great ex- 
tremity. On 
August7th, 
1894, the keeper of the Santa Rosa Island, 
Fla., Life Saving Station, while visiting 
his lookout early in the morning, dis- 
covered a vessel, which proved to be the 
ship Catharine, unmanageable in the 
breakers. As the active season had not 
yet opened, there was no regular crew 
at the station, so he immediately hoisted 
the signal pennant for the men to as- 
semble, and under the stress of circum- 
stances called upon his two daughters 


Life-boat 


to assist in hauling the beach appa- 
ratus to the shore. Some gentlemen 
visiting upon the island also volun- 


teered their services to drag the heavy 
cart through the sand, but it was in 
a great measure due to the spirit and 
uncomplaining energy of the two girls 
during a hard pull of an hour and a 


half that the Lyle gun was set up, 
communication with the vessel estab- 
lished, and the eighteen endangered 


sailors landed before the ship became a 
total wreck. This incident gives rise to 
the question if in this age of woman's 
progress, Uncle Sam will not in the near 
future award medals for exceptionally 
gallant conduct to the girls as well as to 
the boys of the service. 




















; ~ Medal awarded 


to the United States for the perfection of life saving appliances 
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ROM the moment one sets foot in 

F Mexico he falls under the spell of 

its peculiar charm. Tennyson might 

well have had Mexico in mind when he 
described the dreamy Lotus Land. His 


‘* Three mountain tops, 
Three silent pinnacles of aged snow.”’ 
Mexico’s 


are perfectly represented by 


with glamor, extravagant dreams; beauti- 
ful imaginations spring in the mind as the 
flowers grow unbidden in the sun. 

Turn where you will in Mexico there 
is infinite variety. For example in their 
dwellings—here there is an adobe hut, 
there one made of cane loosely bound to- 
gether with a conical shaped roof coming 
down to within three feet of the ground,, 

















Hut in the environs of Cordoba 


three great snow-crowned mountains, 
Popocatepetl, Ixtaccihuatl and Orizaba; 
moreover, ‘‘all round the coast the lan- 
guid air doth swoon,’’ and of a very truth 
it seems a land where it is ‘‘always after- 
noon.’’ If the enchanted lotos does not 
grow in Mexicoit is surely the only 
flower exiled from this happy land. 

From out the bosom of the southern 
dolce far niente the keener intellectual 
stimulus of the North seems even vulgar. 
Praise and blame mean less here, who 
would fret for the frowns of men whilst 
the sun shone so brightly in a cloudless 
sky ?—so goldenly, indeed, does he shine 
that one’s thoughts are insensibly tinged 


thatched with banana leaves; near you 
may be a stately hacienda or country 
place, standing amid palms, with a little 
church, and the workmen’s quarters clust- 
ered together, the red tiles making brill- 
iant spots against the dim green of -the 
cactus; or, it may be, the ruined ar ches of 
exquisite carven stone, wrought by the 
Aztecs under Spanish direction. Nothing 
can be more picturesque than the jumble 
of roofs, gables and domes seen from any 
window in the city of Mexico. It is 
curious to observe the traces of Moorish 
influence in the Spanish architecture, the 
bells hung in arches, the round domes, 
the tiled work, all show what deep root 
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Moorish art took in Spanish soil, that art 
which so reverenced Nature that not oue 
single natural form was ever copied by its 
devotees, so that the magnificence of the 
Alhambra was achieved without the in- 
troduction of even a foliated scroll. 

The inhabitants present an_ infinite 
variety of type; in Progreso the women 
wear a single garment of yellowish cotton, 
brightly broidered at hem and throat, 
about their necks are long necklaces of 
coral or blue beads, adorned with crosses, 
medals and coins, their hairis glossy asa 
wild bird’s breast, their eyes soft as vel- 
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the men seem to greatly favor cotton 
trousers with the inevitable sevape, or 
blanket, superimposed—these are the In- 
dians and poorer Mexicans. Some of the 
men, however, dress gorgeously—velvet 
or leather clothes, heavily adorned with 
silver ornaments, great spurs, huge hats, 
bordered an<dl embroidered with silver, of 
beaver in various colors, and costing enor- 
mous sums. One of these gay cadelleros is 
a spectacle, indeed, as he rides through 
the streets hoiding the reins high in one 
hand, looking from beneath his brows for 
admiring glances whilst _ making his 


























The seller of wax candles 


vet, they seem always gay; farther north 
their sisters are not so gay; a reminiscent 
sadness broods in their eyes, their coun- 
tenances are not so mobile, their lips 
droop a little—but their melancholy is a 
heritage from time ont of mind, for per- 
sonally they are too indifferent to worldly 
cares to be sad. It seems to be part of 
their etiquette to keep the lips covered 
with the zvebaso or head scarf; which is 
universally worn; they carry their babies 
tied upon their shoulders by the 7edaso, 
and it is very pretty to see the little brown 
faces peering smilingly over their moth- 
er’s shoulders. In this beneficent climate 
almost anything constitutes clothes, and 


horse prance to attract attention. Now 
and then a bull-fighter, with his destruc- 
tive round, straight-brimmed hat, his 
curious shoes, his peculiar jacket goes by 
and as he passes one shudders, knowing 
a brute in human shape has been near. 
The bull-fighters in Mexico are all bullies 
of the baser sort; nearly all the cantina 
rows are begun by them, and they do not 
‘‘fight fair’’—but, indeed, from men of 
their trade one would not expect honor— 
even the honor that governs a tavern 
brawl. One is assailed upon every side 
by sellers of lottery tickets—and in the 
plaza or by the church doors, the out- 
stretched hands of terribly deformed beg- 
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gars beget pity. 


the City of Mexico is near the Cathedral. 
Here the men and women sit weaving 
most exquisite wreaths and 
They use a sort of grass dyed purple a 


great deal. It 
mixes beauti- 


fully with pur- 
ple, yellow and 
white flowers. 
They work very 
busily with 
their stained 
fingers whilst 
the bright-hued 
birds in the 
cages of the 
bird-sellers 
chirp or preen 
thei: feathers in 
the sun, and 
now and then 
stray threads of 
music steal out 
from the Cathe- 
dral like musi- 
cal messages to 
bid us enter. 
‘*They say’’ 
that these pen- 
niless natives 
take common 








Rural Guards 


The flower market of 


bouquets. 








gray birds and paint 
them to bedazzle the 
eyes of the strangers 
within their gates. Can 
these things be? In 
Orizaba I saw for the 
first time chickens and 
turkeys tethered by one 
leg to the thresholds, 
picking about, content- 
ed in their captivity, I 
suppose they are born 
to it but I could not help 
thinking how a free born 
American ‘‘rooster,’’ or 
a New England gob- 
bler, would behave un- 
der such circumstances. 
The tiny gray durros 
were objects of unceas- 
ing interest to me. 
They have such an inex- 
pressibly sage expres- 
sion. ‘Till they are two 
years old they run wild, 
are fleet as deer and 
full of pranks. One 


day of the bridle breaks their hearts, and 
henceforth they walk demurely—under 
such burdens! But if the people overload 
the little gray donkeys they certainly do 
not spare themselves, for they carry enor- 
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mous burdens upon their bowed 
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backs. Indeed, their ideas of trans- 
portation stop here. One of the 
railroads supplied wheelbarrows to 
its employees when the line was 
being laid. They took the wheels 
off them and carried their loads in 


them on their backs. Placid and 
gentle as the Mexican Indian 


seems, he won’t be‘ ‘ reconstructed.’’ 

But with it all he has that innate 
sense of politeness and courtesy 
which in most other countries gen- 
erally comes from tuition. The 
peon removes his shapeless straw 
hat as he meets you, he stands in 
respectful attitude as you address 
him, and his chorus of thanks for 
a favor rendered isa perfect Niag- 
ara of words. They say that when 
the ‘‘tram’’ or horse car was in- 
troduced into the City of Mexico 
it was the usual custom for those 
natives who patronized it to gently 
knock upon the door when they 
boarded the rear platform. They 
would wait until some one inside, 
equally courteous, would rise and 
open it. Then the new comer, smil- 
ing affably, would shake hands with 
each occupant! A _ well-meaning 
habit of the Mexican, one that is readily 
adopted by the ‘‘foreign stranger within 
the gates’’ is the fervent exclamation used 
when one sneezes. No matter where it 
occurs, be it in café, church or the home 
circle, all within hearing will cry hearti- 
































Ollo Seller 


ly, ‘‘salud, senior,’’ 
and the following ‘‘gvacios,’’ (thanks) is 
equally emphatic. In this land of cour- 
tesy, when one moves into a new neigh- 
borhood, he or she is immediatcly be- 
seiged with the servants of all living 


(good health, sir, ) 
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within a radius 
of a block, bear- 
ing a card of 
welcome which 
states in effusive 
terms, ‘‘ Toda yo 
tengo 4% su dispo- 
sicion,’’ (every- 
thing I have is 
at your service). 
But, one regrets 
to say, it is well 
not to take the 
proffer too liter- 
ally. To the 
practical Ameri- 
can who gener- 
ally means what 
he says, this cus- 
tom, charming 
as it may seem 
at first, contrib- 
utes considera- 
bly to the suspi- 
cion he finally 
holds for the 
Mexican’s offers 
of service. 

The White 
House of Mexi- 
co stands upon a 
veritable crag 
and is of very 
ancient foun- 
dation. Behind 
it at the foot 
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of the crag isa 
grove of cy- 
presses — great, 
solemn trees, 
centuries old. 
They have wit- 
nessed every 
manifestation’ of 
human life, these 
trees, and now, 
grown very wise, 
whisper of these 
things to each 
other when night 
has taken the 
world into its 
gentle bosom. 
The mountains 
which begirt 
about the city 
like a_. barrier 
would seem to 
shut the strang- 
ers out —yet 
aliens find the 
path to the beau- 
tiful city lifted 
upon the moun- 
tains to the sky, 
and having found 
it never forget. 
In that is the 
supreme charm 
of Mexico, its 
memories are in- 
effaceable. 
































ABOARD A CATTLE STEAMER 
gate daillite 


Wega IKE a great many others who are not in need of 
3 employment, I have always been an earnest stu- 
dent of the ‘‘Help Wanted’’ columns in the daily 
papers. It is to this last habit I owe the unique experi- 
ence of a trip across the ocean asa hand 6n a cattle 
steamer, 
| One Sunday morning, as my eye instinctively ran 
| down the long list of wants, it was arrested by an ad- 
| vertisement worded somewhat in this wise: 
‘*Wanted—Strong men to work their way to Liver- 
pooi on a cattle steamer. Apply 9 A. M. Monday morn- 
ing to ——, — West street.”’ 

In all the years I had been reading this section of 
the papers so attentively I had never before been tempted 
to answer one of the myriad wants, but here was one 
that seemed to fasten itself upon my fancy with unerring 
hold—to fascinate me. 

Again and again my mind reverted to it during the 
day. At last, in desperation, I clipped it from the paper 
and put it in my purse for safekeeping. 

By evening I had an entire plan of actien mapped 

sh. ee al out. I would don an old suit of clothes, call at the 

Piss *tnehes office of the advertiser, and engage with him to cross 
the ocean as a cattleman. 

Of course I knew, or at least I strongly suspected, that there would be many dis- 
agreea )le features attendant upon such a course; but I felt that the advantages to be 
gained in the way of healthful exercise on the open sea, novel experiences and a 
study from life of a social stratum beneath that in which I was accustomed to move 
would more than compensate for any disadvantages I 
might suffer. 

Before I went to bed I experimented on a make-up 
which I thought would answer my purpose. I had a 
reasonably shabby suit of clothes, and it was not a diffi- 
cult matter to make it appear work-stained as well. For- 
tunately I happened to need a shave pretty badly just 
then, and a few minor touches here and there made of me 
a very respectable imitation of a man with a long tale of 
hard luck. 

This matter satisfactorily disposed of I sent a few 
notes to friends and relatives explaining that I would be 
absent from town for a time and I was ready for the 
plunge. Very early the next morning I turned the key 
of my bachelor apartment and managed to get down 
stairs and past the dozing hallboy into the street without 
attracting attention. 

I decided that in my new character it would be quite 
inappropriate for me to indulge in a hearty breakfast, or 
even a street car ride to the West street office, notwith- 
standing the fact that I had a comfortably filled wallet 
sewn in my inside vest pocket to pay my return fare and : 
for use in emergencies. After dispatching a modest meal 2 
I walked briskly to my destination. I was somewhat The ‘‘Groom.” 
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Going down into the hold 


taken aback upon my arrival to discover 
a long line of men stringing away in 
tattered dejectedness from a dirty little 
flight of steps that lost itself in the dis- 
mal abysses of a tumble-down frame 
building. No need to inquire if these 
steps led to the office I sought. I un- 
hesitatingly placed myself at the foot of 
the line and awaited developments. 

Just in front of me was a sad-looking 
Teuton about whom my lively fancy ‘m- 
mediately constructed a fitting romance 
But wy reverie was rudely interrupted 
by the voice of a new-comer who had 
stationed himself just behind me. 

‘*Goin’ abroad fer yer health?’’ he 
asked me, jocosely. 

‘*Yes,’’ I answered, with the best 
laugh I could muster, as an effort at 
friendliness. 

But my new acquaintance did not need 
much encouragement, and, shifting his 
quid of tobacco to a more comfortable 
position, he launched into a dissertation 








on cattle ships in general and 
his knowledge of one in partic- 
ular; for he had crossed as a 
hand once and liked the experi- 
ence so well he was looking for 
a chance to repeat it. He con- 
fided to me, however, that he 
had no idea of how he was go- 
ing to get back, and I learned 
later that he was typical of a 
considerable class. 

Gradually the long snake-like 
line worked its way into a little 
dingy office, where I soon found 
myself answering the brusquely 
put questions of a stocky little 
man, with a very red face and 
a bristly beard. 

I soon gathered that he was 
getting together a gang of thirty 
men, and that he expected a 
bonus from each to pay for his 
services as a go-between. After 
a little haggling I got him to 
cut his original fee of ten dol- 
lars in half. I paid him at once 
with a feeling that I had now 
burned my bridges behind me. 
After what seemed an almost 
interminable wait, thirty of us 
were taken over to the ship, al- 
most across the street and turned 
over to the cattle foreman. 
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were. 
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We were indeed a motley crew. The seamen regarded 
us with amused contempt and commented audibly and 
unrestrainedly upon our various personal peculiarities. 
I soon learned that to these sturdy sons of the sea we 
poor landlubbers were known as ‘‘stiffs,’’ and the agent 
who had hired us was in the same jargon a ‘‘crimp.’’ 

Among our number were one or two who might have 
been, from their appearance, foreign aristocrats travel- 
ing back to the fatherland under a financial cloud. 
There were several whose pictures would not have 
looked out of place in the ‘‘ Rogues’ Gallery,’’ others 
who appeared to be skilled workmen and still others 
whom my mind refused to catalogue. 

The cattle foreman eyed us keenly and rejected a 
few. Hewas a kindly looking man but I could see at 
a glance he would stand no nonsense and that every 
man who shipped with him would be held strictly to 
his agreement. He beckoned to us to follow him as he 
disappeared down a steep little iron stairway that led to 
the deck beneath. We jostled along after him down the 
steps and through a long narrow passage between empty 
compartments, with straw-strewn floors, that were evi- 
dently intended to hold the cattle which had not yet 
come aboard. 
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The stentorian Carpenter 


At the end of this passage were a number of little iron doors, above which were 
inscribed the words—‘ ‘Certified to accommodate six seamen,’’ or eight, ten, twelve 


or twenty, as the case might be. 


The foreman opened the various little doors disclosing a number of stuffy apart- 
ments crowded with bunks. He assigned one of them to each of us and told us we 
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could sleep there that 
night or not, as we 
pleased, but that we 
must report for duty 
the next morning be- 
fore twelve o’clock as 
the ship was to sail at 
that hour. 

Very few of us had 
any baggage to get 
aboard, or any very 
pressing business 
ashore, and for that 
reason, the majority 
elected to sleep on the 
ship that night. 

The next morning I 
was awakened by a 
number of commingled 
noises, predominant 
among which were loud 
yells strongly sugges- 
tive of Indian war- 
whoops. When I got 
out on deck I learned 
that these strange 
vocalisms were the gut- 
tural cries used by the 
cattle men in guiding 
the steers aboard the 
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new men to stand in line and receive instructions. 

‘*Now,’’ he said, ‘‘as long as you fellows be- 
haves yerselves and does what yer told, yer won't 
git into no trouble. There ain’t much to do, but 
what there is to do must be done prompt and 

reg’lar. Each man here must feed and water 
thirty-five animals three times a day and do 
whatever else he’s called on fer. Them as 
think they c’n loaf’ll please remember thet the 
cap’n of this here ship is judge, jury 
and police department all rolled inter 
* one, and c’n punish wrongdoin’ with 
its just deserts. Now yer c’n start 
in on yer fust lesson. Foller me an’ 
I’ll show yer the feed room 
an’ assign each of yer to a 
station.’’ 

I got through the work re- 
quired of me without very 
much trouble, though it took 
mea little while to accustom 
myself to the fact that these 
long narrow 
lanes flanked by 
horned heads 
were not dan- 
gerous gaunt- 
lets to run. 

As soon as 
the ship starts 






























ship, down into 
the dark hold and 
through the vari- 
ous intricate pas- 
sageways leading 
to the different 
compartments 
prepared for them. 
Each man car- 
ried a sharp stick 
of wood with 
which he freely 
jabbed the cattle asa supple- 
ment to his vocal urgings. 
At last when all the steers 
were properly checked up 
by a man on deck and were 
partitioned off in lots of six 
and when a number of sheep 
and horses, together with the 
final consignments of a large cargo 
of general merchandise were gotten 
aboard, the lines were cast off and accom- 


panied by the customary couple of snorting \ 
little tugs we moved majestically out into the . 
harbor ‘ 


It was now lunch time and we were summoned to 
our first meal aboard. I had eaten an early breakfast that 
morning and the fact that it was not very hearty coupled 
with the keen edge that a whiff of sea air gives to one’s ap- 
petite made me ready for the poorest meal that ever was. 

Even under these circumstances the long wooden table in 
the low-ceiled cabin did not look very inviting with itsarray of 
tin plates and great platters of steaming beef stew. However, I 
found this sea cookery was quite palatable. This sort of beef stew 
is known aboard ship as ‘‘lobscouse.’’ With fresh white bread and 
plenty of fairly good coffee, it usually formed the first meal each day un- “4 
til our journey’s end. 

As the vessel steamed out of the Narrows into the open and I was 
takiig a last look at the receding shores of America I suddenly 
awoke to the fact that I was there for business and my _ time 
was not my own. I heard the foreman’s gruff voice calling the 
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the cattle are firmly tied to a stout board 
which runs in front of each compartment. 
ivery steer is allowed a space of two feet 
six inches in width. Six are placed in 
each compartment. Only three of these 
can lie down atatime. ‘They, therefore, 
must sleep in relays, and when the three 
standing ones think the three sleeping 
ones have had enough rest they kick them 
briskly until the snug positions are relin- 
quished. 

In a storm or nasty weather the cattle 
have no difficulty in keeping a stand- 
ing position. They brace themselves 
firmly with each of their four feet point- 
ing at a different angle, and sway in 
whatever direction is necessary to pre- 
serve an equilibrium. 

Yes, the cattle fare very well in a 
storm, but at the first sign of rough 
weather we poor ‘‘stiffs’’ were most of us 
a sorry looking lot. I remember one 
burly fellow who, white as death, pil- 
lowed his head against the neck of a 
placid steer holding feebly on to a horn 
for support, quite unable to leave the spot 
or even call for help. 
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The most disagreeable duty that fell to 
our lot was to keep the stalls and com- 
partments free from filth. This, as can 
readily be imagined, was not a pleasant 
task for men prone to seasickness as most 
of us were. 

But the work had to be attended to, and, 
sick or well, we were compelled to per- 
form the various duties assigned to us. 

In addition to these unpleasant experi- 
ences we became the butt of a hundred 
time-worn jokes at the hands of our more 
experienced co-workers, who sent us on 
impossible errands, recommended absurd 
remedies and in various other ways en- 
deavored to make our voyage memorable 
to us. 

Most of us had but one suit of clothes, 
and on arriving at our destination 
found it worn to shreds and unspeakably 
filthy. 

In fact this is far from an ideal way to 
go to Europe; a man traveling thus has 
almost as hard a time of it as did Artemas 
Ward when he earned free passage on 
acanal by running along the tow-path 
as mule-driver. 


THE ARTIST TIME 


Time, the artist, painted my wife; 
Painted her gray and weak of limb; 
Painted her old and tired of life, 
Till I chuckled and laughed and roared 
at him. 


For she has the beauty of flower and 
star, 
With the rose on her cheek and the star 
in her eye— 
Only she’s far more beautiful, far 
Than the roses of earth or the 
the sky. 


stars of 


But Time kept on with his crayon and 


brush, 

And he clad her in black, in a widow’s 
gown, 

With a faint sad smile that would bring 
a hush 

In the noisiest meeting of men in town. 


— 


She was gazing afar, with an upturned 
face, 
In her hand a locket, a portrait of me; 
And, lo, in her eyes I saw the grace 
Of a woman whose love reached eter- 
nity ! 


Oh, quickly I grasped the hand of Time, 
Whose pulse-beats measure the years 


of life, 


And cried—and the words came forth in 


rhyme, 


‘*It is my wife—it is my wife.’’ 








LETTERS TO JUSTINA. 


ON BOOKS AND READING. : 
Il. 


ism, which spells politics; and travel, which 
may be called sport, are the three aims of all 


My DEAR JUSTINA :— 

It may not be with all your confidence that 
I believe in the near decline of the public 
taste for the quasi-historical novel; yet I do 
believe in your prediction of this change, and 
I base my belief on the very sound argument 
you offer. Itis true, as you have said, that 
the majority of historical romances now put 
forth, shows the bungling hand of the un- 
skilled scene-setter. The principle of such 
stories has come to be considered as mechani- 
cal and accurate as the construction of a bi- 
cycle. Novelists take their properties, viz.: 
suits of mail, doublets and hose, swords and 
pistols, potions and gold chains et cetera ad 
infinitum; then they handle them with the 
consummate awkwardness of a barnstorming 
manager of a repertoire company, who plays 
Don Cesar de Bazan on Monday, and anything 
from East Lynne to Dr. Jekyll and Mr. Hyde 
during the remainder of the week. The long- 
suffering public will be reproached when it 
tires decidedly of the swashing of bucklers 
and the mouthing of polysyllabic hurtling 
oaths by bank clerks wearing the hose of 
d’Artagnan. Yet the public’s blind justice is 
bound to be felt—for its purse is the supreme 
touchstone—and though I will not attempt to 
judge what form of novel may have vogue 
next, most assuredly the pseudo-romance will 
be supplanted. 





I should like to be able to call ‘‘The School 
for Saints’? the type of the newer taste; but 
you know how I shrink from guessing in such 

matters. 


The School for Besides, this story has 


~ stirred such an enthusi- 
Saints asm in me that I almost 
fear to attempt to give 

= you an account of it. You 


are acquainted with some 
of the author’s previous 
performances and I recall 
that with myself you dis- 
liked most heartily ‘‘The 
Gods, Some Mortals and 
Lord Wickenham.’’ You know also that in 
private life ““John Oliver Hobbes” is Mrs. 
Craigie, American by birth, English by adop- 
tion and by acceptance one of the most suc- 
cessful and favored of London hostesses. I 
have heard further that she spends the Len- 
ten season ina convent, which will prepare 
you forthe strong Roman Catholic atmos- 
phete of ‘‘The School for Saints.’’ Indeed, it 
is the most remarkable and effective Catholic 
novel I have ever read; and yet it is cosmo- 
politan in the broadest sense. 

For, apart from the religious tone of the 
novel, which proves Mrs. Craigie a most de- 
vout and intrepid believer, the political color- 
ing ismost absorbing and important. Re- 


John Oliver Hobbes 
(Frederick A. Stokes 


Company) 


ligion, which is ofttimes scepticism; patriot- 


decent, healthy Englishmen. The three con- 
stitute the flesh and blood and bone of ‘‘The 
School for Saints.” Robert Orange, a hero, 
who is human enough not to be impossible, 
possesses these inclinations in an eminent de- 
gree. The story tells his rise through storm 
and stress of faith, love and ambition toa 
position almost equal to his desires. It re- 
minds me somewhat of “Endymion” in this. 
In truth the author of the latter fascinating 
and bizarre novel figures as patron to Robert 
Orange and asa most attractive and brilliant 
member of the dramatis persone. There is 
scarcely a dull character in the book. In the 
event of the person being naturally dull, the 
description one gets of him is more than a 
recompense. The people all move, act and 
speak as real people do; and I doubt not but 
that in the historical framing of ‘‘The School 
for Saints’’ the author is picturing other be- 
ings than those who might be bodied forth 
from her imagination. So much for the theme 
and atmosphere of the novel. To consider its 
construction one must at times picka flaw, 
but one that is more than redeemed by the 
braininess and brilliance of the whole. The 
style is a match for any of Mrs. Craigie’s 
former stories. It issimple, strong and pricked 
with memorable epigrams. There is a sur- 
prise, a disappointment for me, at the end of 
the book. It is this—but no, I had rather 
learn whether you also feel it, upon laying 
down ‘The School for Saints.” 


This is a story of events coincident with the 
uprising of 1715, in which the adherents of 
the cause of the Stuarts sought to replace 
the Hanoverian George I., 
then on the throne of 
England, with James 
By Francis Edward, the Cava- 
lier,son of the unfortunate 
James II. 

Sometime I have heard 
someone, it may have been 
himself, characterize 
Thackeray’s Esmond as ‘“a_ prig.’? I was 
moved to ask of my Webster the precise mean- 
ing of the word. “A pert, conceited, saucy, 


Lawrence Clavering 


A. E. W. Mason 


(Dodd, Mead & Co.) 


pragmatical fellow.” Now such was _ this 
Lawrence Clavering. Priesting or  soldier- 
ing, either was easy to him, in prospect. 


Nor does he ever appear to me as thor- 
oughly manly—has no self. A man of 
moral fibre with Clavering’s moral pre- 
cepts, never loving her, could he have made 
love to Mrs. Herbert? Rather would he feel a 
contempt when he discovered the idleness of 
her advances. Also, methinks him very dense 
in his long unsuspicion of the masking stew- 
ard. Fitted neither to foil nor execute, the 
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unhappy James displays the discretion history 
accords him in selecting this Clavering to 
perform his commission. Men suited to such 
duties neglect the primrose path whilst 
charged with them. And men such as these— 
they of the intermittent heart—the ladies love 
the better. Is it because they inflict such deli- 
cious suffering—can break a heart so beauti- 
fully? Perhaps. But Clavering, not of these, 
discovers a woman of perception adequate to 
appreciate the steadier and more tranquil 
passion; and with her Clavering is in his 
proper place. He loves her. And by that love 
is engendered within him the heroic—that 
which will face death at the call of duty. But 
with that mercy always found in fiction death 
is withheld. You are happy to see this good— 
almost goody-goody—hero in the manage- 
ment of the delightful Dorothy at the end. 
She’ll wake the latent temper in him and 
make him more the man. Who'd have a man 
sans temper—I mean a harmless talkative. 
Not Justina, that I know. 

But you'd like Dorothy Curwen in 
book. Good ¢ — human, she has a spirit. She 
is vivacious. Hap and sad alternately—she 
is ever lovable. She i is one of those girl-wo- 
men, who, leaping any number of precipices 
for a lover, would never pine for losing him. 
Ready to sacrifice but never to demean, Doro- 
thy Curwen has ever a proper opinion of 
Dorothy Curwen. Self-sufficient—that is the 
word, and that word I would have to describe 
you, my dear. It means contentment: it ren- 
ders life endurable. It matches every virtue. 
Having it, you may be tender—ah, how ten- 
der! It lets you love toa respectable degree. 
You may be holy with it—itself hallowing 
you; and, at the end, you are always you, 
which is its greatest perfection. The villain of 
the book never thoroughly interests me. 
like a villain of a fashion more dramatic. 

The author has an easy narrative style— 
never too diffuse he ever presents an under- 
standable picture. Inastory such as this— 
half fact, half fancy—we desire no wallowing 
in the mud of sentiment, and Mr. Mason has 
the good taste not to be guilty of such a de- 
fect. To the noted persons that figure in his 
tale he gives action and appearance of requis- 
ite dignity. Scott’s ‘‘Redgauntlet” carries us 
back to the period of a subsequent uprising in 
the same cause with completer illusion. But, 
not forgetting his peculiar genius, we have to 
consider that he lived ina time when the de_ 
crepit “eye-witness,” still rehearsed his ver_ 
sion. ‘‘Lawrence Clavering” is never tediou 
nor is it absorbing—it has a robust interest. 


this 


It was with nolittle pleasure and expectancy 
that I turned to a book with a title so prom- 
ising to my patriotic heart. Yes, Justina, 
despite your witty 
taunts to the con- 
trary, I feel that I 
have just a spice of 
By love for country in my 

. heart. To be sure, my 
enthusiasm is of that 
nature which lies dor- 
mant at the melody or 
discord of many an 
song. Neither can I 


Captain Shays 


A Populist of 1780 


George R. R. Rivers 
(Little, Brown & Co) 


ill-composed patriotic 
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stomach a poor string of verses, when I know 
how much real poetry is to be gotten out of 
our glorious fatherland. This time is especial- 
ly fruitful, what with our sympathy for Cuba 
and our grievances against Spain, which 
latter, perhaps ere this letter has reached you, 
will have flamed into the blaze of war. Every- 
body is reading patriotic literature to-day, 
every writer is hacking out the best his ca- 
pacity for pain, be it mediocre or infinite, can 
produce. As is natural, all publishers are com- 
manding it. ’Tisa good work. We have al- 
most reached idiocy in the flat social studies 
of the heredity, money and immigration 
phases of novels, which cannot but end dis- 
satisfactorily even though Jack and Jill mate 
and live happy ever afterward. Poems on 
freedom, battle-cries, charges, warships and 
our great young country are bound to stir our 
sluggard home-pride and weld together the 
heterogeneous elements of our population. 
Our fault has been that we are ashamed to 
shout hurrah to the flag or stand with heads 
uncovered when we hear the national air. 
We consider it indiscreet, if not vulgar. En- 
thusiasm for country, if it do no other good 
—and this to the unemotional cynic—will help 
our digestion. Indeed we lack the emotional 
temperament to counterbalance the national 
habit of bolting food and gorging pie. Why, 
now I think of it, we don’t even laugh. Yet 
we have the reputation of producing the most 
delightful humorists of the world. Watch an 
Englishman read Punch, in which we smell 
dullness, and see him chuckle. Then remem- 
ber with what soberness you read Life or 
Puck as you hurry home in the car! Verily, 
though in an earnest view all this Cuban crisis 
is so tremendous that it cramps my heart, I 
cannot but consider that, from a purely self- 
interested regard it is stirring us up mort 
beneficially. Itis spurring our writers, as 1] 
have said, and in time no doubt, we will find 
novelists and lyric-writers delving into the 
rich mines of drama which lie undisturbed in 
the histories of our progress. 

This is what has been done by the author cf 
‘Captain Shays.’’ He has studied the record, 
of men and deeds of 1786 with the profit cf 
finding them almost deplicated one hundred 
years later. Thus he proves what Dryden 
wrote so long ago, in counselling the study of 
history: ‘‘Itis a familiarity with past ages and 
an acquaintance with all the heroes of them; it 
is, if you will pardon the similitude, a prospec- 
tive glass, carrying your soul to a vast distance- 
and taking in the farthest objects of antiquity. 
It informs the understanding by the memory ; 
it helps us to judge of what will happen by 
showing us the like revolution of former 
times. For, mankind being the same in all 
ages, agitated by the same passions, and 
moved to action by the same interests, noth- 
ing can come to pass but some precedent of the 
like nature has already been produced; so 
that having the causes before our eyes, we 
cannot easily be deceived in the effects, if we 
have judgment enough but to draw the paral- 
lel.’’ Unfortunately the author has been able 
to compass only one side of his purpose in 
writing a novel based upon notable events in 
our career. This is, the historical. In his pre- 
face, he prepares one for this, saying: ‘I have 
endeavored throughout to maintain historical 
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accuracy;and this may make the book of 
some value, even though the narration be dull.” 

Surveyed asa parcel of history, ‘‘Captain 
Shays”’ presents a careful and fairly just pic- 
ture of this miniature rebellion. The captain 
gets little sympathy from the author, how- 
ever, and I'am loth to set down Shays as quite 
ee) ignor: int and unmagnetic. Bad and brutal 
as he may have been, the man was an organ- 
izer of his fellows; and they were no mean 
class. Besides, it requires only a general to 
command an army;it requires a genius to 
command and contain a mob. 

The thread of plot which binds the story is 
of too slender a force for such a weighty 
moral purpose. Quite by itself it might have 
curried favor by its sweet simplicity. Yet it 
could have been desired without presumption, 
I fancy, that in a tale of this character, a 
trifle more punctuality had been paid to the 
idioms of speech proper to the period. I have 
at hand another historical story by the s same 
author. Itis entitled‘‘The Governor’s Gar- 
den.’’ I am about to read it most diligently, 
for the author has chosen to employ his gifts 
in a most commendable province. Considered 
as a bound book, ‘‘Captain Shays’’ is an ex- 
ample of exquisite taste and care. 

I do notknow whether you have yet noticed 
that A. Conan Doyle has been publishing 
poetry of late with some little assiduity. As 

a poet who is beginning, 
A Poem for the public at least, 
he has all his really solid 
By reputation as a _ prose- 
writer to contend against. 
“The Old Huntsman’’ is 
the title of the latest 
verses I have read from his pen. ‘‘The Old 
Huntsman” is a figure for Death; and he is 
represented as riding ‘‘on a horse as white as 
snow,’ which is Time. He pursues man re- 
lentlessly to the uttermost ends of the earth. 
The fancy, I believe, is picturesque; but I 
cannot help thinking that for such a solemn 
subject the singer has selected a most ill-suit- 
ing metre. Consider this stanza: 
“The huntsman’s name is Death, 
His horse’s name is Time; 
He is coming, he is coming 
As I sit and write thts rhyme; 
He is coming, he is coming 
As you read the rhyme I write, 
You can hear his hoof’s low drumming 
Day and night.” 


A. Conan Doyle 


There is a jangling jingle here. In truth it 
reminds one irresistibly of Gilbert. 

“As Isitand write this rhyme.’’ What a 
hackneyed line! What service to poets in- 
numerable has it not done to meet the ex- 
igencies of such words as ‘‘thyme,”’ ‘‘chime,”’ 
‘“climb,’’ in cases where the lady in question 





had ‘hair like thyme,’’ ‘voice of chime’’ and 
“the wooer to her lattice did climb.”’ 


Behold the final stanza. I will write no 
more of this; but await your opinion. 


If the 


The Two Captains 


W. 
(Dodd, Mead & Co.) 


no more than four chapters and is wrought out 
in twenty-three. The author has striven against 
his success in the most virtuous and persistent 
manner. 
inspire the reader’s sympathy 
teenth chapter are pirates. Out of bad men have 
often been made most winning heroes; but 
— Pope and his colleague or brother- 

captain Crystal, are drawn with such a merci- 
less pen that one hates them in the most 
Christian spirit. 
man or woman must read through three hun- 
dred pages about people who incessantly re- 
volt the conscience 
ing and commendable plan to eke out the bet- 
ter part of a story without the charming aid 
of feminine characters. 
scene been only 
result would have been most 
even when Laura is introduced one finds her 
so pulpy, though, according to novel-writers’ 
canons, magnetic and beautiful, that as a re- 
lief- -agent her presence is nil. 


tains”’ 


feeling. 


ery and misdeeds are located on iand. 
Ever yours, 


name of the author of ‘‘The Two 
Captains’’ was not so well known I should feel 
relieved to be able to attribute the constitu- 


Clark Russell 


excites anew one’s admiration for the 
author’s handling of sea-subjects, 
his enviable fame seems to be tempting him 
to out-Russell Russell in piling of ship-jargon 
on his pages. 
sea, under the varying effects if the weather 
or what is more poetically called, 
changeableness, are replete with spirit and 
Nor would I have you think, Justina, 
that the delineation of the few characters is 
ill done. 
terested by the lives of pirates, 
most repulsive realism, than by the perusal of 
stories of similar unps irdonables, 


He does not heed our suing. 
We never see his face; 
He hunts to our undoing, 
We thank him for the chase, 
We thank him and we flatter, 
We s hope—becs use we must— 
But have we cause? No matter! 
Let us trust! 


tional weakness of 
this story to inexpe- 
rience; and I should 
By be happy to recog- 
nize fidelity and dash 
in sea-writing in a new 
man. The radical 
error is that the novel 
has idea sufficient for 


The two captains, who are alone to 


until the fif- 


Therefore, the right-minded 
and interest. It was a dar- 


Had the men in the 
a little less stolidly bad, the : 
satisfying. Yet 


“The Two Cz ip- 


although 


Many of the descriptions of the 


its ever- 


But one is no more improved or in- 
told with the 


whose mis- 


Chris. 






























THE ROMANCES OF AMEDEE ACHARD 


THE ONLY ENGLISH VERSION PuBLisHED By HowarbD, AINSLEE & Co., NEW YorK 
A ROMANCE OF THE CLOAK AND SWORD By AMEDEE ACHARD 


Translated from the French by William Hale 


HE charm that is always to be found in the works of the best French writers—quick, 
| terse description, bright dialogue, rapidly shifting scenes and incidents leading up to 
intense climaxes—is well sustained in the story of ‘‘Belle-Rose.’’ It is a romance in 
which the hero undertakes and conquers all manner of difficulties for the love ofa 
woman, and the author throws the glamour of love and war over all, introducing such cele- 
brated characters in history as give it the air of reality, until the reader must regret at the 
close that it has come to an end. The purest love of woman, the fidelity of man, the sacredness 
of friendship, intrigues of the court, jealousies, and revenge, a delightful touch of humor or 
pathos coming to the relief at some most tragic climax, give the story a powerful fascination. 
Emile Faguet speaks of the ‘‘Belle Rose’’ of Amédée Achard as superior to ‘‘Le Capitaine 
Fracasse,’’ by Theophile Gautier. 





Bound in Handsome Cloth, Heavy Paper, 3 
Gilt Top, r2mo. Richly Nlustrated, $17.25. 


THE SWORD OF A GASCON 
The only English Version From the French Romance 
; “LE CAPE ET: L’EPEE” 
OF AMEDEE ACHARD TRANSLATED By WituAaM HALE 
" TT: SWORD OF A GASCON”’ is not a whit inferior in strength, humor and love epi- 


Ke 





sodes to its predecessor ‘‘Belle-Rose.’’ It is the story of a gallant knight-errant seek- 
ing his fortune by the aid of his brawny arm and trusty blade in the stirring days of 
the seventeenth century in France. Louis XIV. and the Prince de Coligny are the full 
length historical portraits in the drama lending to the pages of this fascinating romance a touch 
of verisimilitude that is enthralling. 
ye Bound uniform with the translation of ‘‘ Belle-Rose’’ ¥C 
—Hleavy paper, Gilt Top and Richly Hlustrated, $1.25. 





THE HUGUENOT’S LOVE 


The only English Version From the French Romance 
‘“‘Les Coups d’Epée de M. de la Guerche.’ 
BY AMEDEE ACHARD TRANSLATED By RICHARD Dury 


? 


The two main characters are religiously opposed but are personally the dearest of friends. 
Adrienne de Souvigny, the Huguenot’s Love, is one of the simplest and sweetest heroines 
novelist ever fancied; and the loyal Carquefou, equerry to both heroes, is as imaginative 
as Munchausen, as timid as Falstaff, but as terrific once in the strife as the most valiant cru- 
sader. In the wit, sagacity and shrewdness of this son of the common people the author has 
comprised much that has made the valets of the ‘‘Three Musketeers’’ beloved by all the world. 


| N THIS volume the gifted author gives a splendid picture of the religious wars in France. 


¥¢ In the uniform binding of the series—Heavy ye 
paper, Gilt Top and Richly Illustrated, $7.25. 





HOWARD, AINSLEE & CO., 81 FULTON STREET, NEW YorK. 


To Be Ready Shortly. 
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HOW IT ORIGINATED MAY DAY 
BY 


The first of May 
JAMES BARRETT KIRK Is moving day 


He walked the Bowery with solemn mien, Through all the mighty city. 


and observed each change of the shifting oe - ty frown 
scene ; . ‘ws ss bagi " 
’Twas Kipling who thus took in the show t moves my heart with pity. 


As he searched for local color, you know. The man of muscle 


Is a-hustle 

From early morn till night. 
I hear him swear 
Upon the stair. 

I fear he’s getting tight. 


At last, a-weary, to closed the day, 

He sat him down in a cheap café, 

And quickly called for a luncheon light 
“fo dull the edge of his appetite. 


He got a.napkin soiled and worn, The baby howls, 
A mutton chop that looked forlorn, The bull-dog growls, 
A plate of butter to top the mess The housewife’s full of fears, 
In which was hiding a dark brown tress. ‘Tis moving day 
Again I say. 
And as he gazed with a sinking heart It moves my soul to tears. 


At the table before him, he gave a start; 
For out of the midst of that luncheon slim 


An inspiration had come to him. CONSULTING AN AUTHORITY. 
Roundsman O’ Rourke—-Well, sur, and phy 

He rose from the feast without delay, did yez sind for me? 

And paid his bill and hurried away ; Great Magazine Editor—We want an au- 

And mused as he walked the thoroughfare: thentic article on the servant-girl ques- 

‘* A rag—and a bone—and a hank o’ hair!”’ tion. 





OUR COVER ILLUSTRATION 
‘That Ship is Ours” 


The scene on the cover of Ainslee’s Magazine for May represents Captain Hull of the ever-memorable Constitution 
better known as ‘‘Old Ironsides,”’ at the moment when his guns first opened fire on the British Frigate Guerriere. 
This brilliant action, which is so notable in these days of ironclad navies, is most picturesquely described in the 
following paragraph from Patton’s History of the United States of America. 

‘Off the mouth of the St. Lawrence, Captain Hull fell in with the Guerriere. . . . Courting the combat, 
she shortened sail, and at long range opened fire upon the approaching Constitution; the latter did not fire a gun, 
but manceuvred to obtain a desirable position. Thus an hour and a half was consumed. When the Constitution 
secured her positlon, she poured in her broadsides with such rapidity and effect that the enemy struck his colors in 
thirty minutes. So completely was the Guerriere cut to pieces that it was impossible to bring her into port, and 
Hull ordered her to be burned. The Guerriere had seventy-nine killed and wounded, while the Constitution had 
only seven, and was ready for action the next day. In connection with this encounter may be related two incidents, 
which show the spirit on board the respective ships. When the Constitution came within cannon-shot, the opening 
fire from the Guerriere killed two men, The men were impatient to avenge their companions, and Lieutenant 
Morris came on deck, and asked, ‘Can we return the fire, sir?’ ‘No, sir,’ calmly replied Hull Soon after, Mortis 
came again and reported that another man was slain, and asked again, ‘Shall we return the fire, sir?? ‘No, sir,’ was 
still the reply. For the third time, Morris soon appeared: ‘Can we fire now?’ Hull, pausing a moment to survey 
the position of the ships, replied: ‘Yes, sir; you may fire now!” The order was promptly obeyed, and Hull with 
his eyes intently fixed upon the enemy, exclaimed when he saw the effect, ‘That ship is ours!’ ” 


a unwritten and remarkable phase of Klondike history, with copious illus- 
tration, will appear in AINSLEE’S for June, under the title, “The Rush to 
Cariboo.” 
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“My Mamma 
says ‘the 


CLINTON 
SAFETY 
PIN. 


? has so many good 
y, points.’ I can only 
find one point and 
that don’t ever hurt 
me.” 












The reasons why the 
Clinton has the largest 
sale otany Safety Pin in 
the United States are its 
many good points. 

Ist. They can be 
hooked and unhooked | 
from either side; a great 
convenience 
2d. They are made of tempered brass and 

do not bend. 
8d. They are super-nickeled and never turn brassy. 
4th, They have a guard that prevents cloth-catching 


in the coil. 
BEWARE OF IMITATIONS, 
Made in Nickel Plate, Black, Rolled Gold, and 





} Sterling Silver. 

FREE on receipt of stamp tor postage, Samples of our 

€linton Safety Pin, our new “Sovran” pin and 
4 pretty animal col »sred book for the children, 


OAKVILLE CO., Waterbury, Conn. 





THEY ARE CALLED 
"GLOVE: FITTING” 


BECAUSE 
THEY 

FIT 

AS WELL 
AND 
FEEL AS 
COMFORT- 
‘i ABLE 


y j yh is AS A 


Boas, 
“a Wi 
NN | 


FINE 
KID GLOVE 





$0000 REWARD 


FOR ANY FAILURE. 


HAIP ON FACE 


Neck and Arms removed n 3 minutes by 


MME. A. RUPPERT’S DEPILATORY. 


The above offer is bona-fide. 
Mme. Ruppert will pay to any one 
having hair on any part of the per 
son that her wonderful Depilatory 
will not remove in 3 minutes with 
out ed to the skin five thousand 
($5.000) dollars. Mme. Ruppert 
refers any one interested as to her 
tinancial responsibility to the pub 
7 lisher of this magazine. Mme. 
Ruppert’s Depilatory is wonderful 
in its action, immediately dissolv- 
ing all superfiuous hair from the 
> face, neck, arms, or any part of 
the person. It acts like magic 
One application removes entirely 
all disfiguring hair inside of 3 min- 
utes. Every bottle is guaranteed 

or money refunded. Ilts applica- 
eH tion is so simple that a child can 
use it without the slightest injury. Mme. Ruppert has placed this 
wonderful DEPILATORY within the reach ofall. A bottle will 
be mailed to any one in plain wrapper on receipt of $1.00, although 
the price of a first-claes preparation of this kind should be much 
higher. 

time. A. Ruppert’s Face Bleach has been for many years a 
familiar household word. Most every one knows direc tly or ind 
rectly of its great merit for the removal of Freckles, Tan, Sallow- 
ness, Blackheads, Pimples, etc. It has not even a competitor 
w orthy ofthe name. Face BLEACH sells at $2.00 a bottle or 3 bot- 
tles taken together for $5.00. Sent only by express, Mme. Ruppert’s 
book, “How to be beautiful,” sent free on application. Address in 
confidence, MME. A. RUPPERT, 6 East 14th Street, 
New York C nites 'N. ¥., or 155 State street. Chicago, IL 














INCONVENIENT. 
Jigg—Did you have a nice vacation in the 
mountains? 
Jugg—Only fair. I carelessly went away 
and forgot my yachting suit. 


COMPENSATION. 
Miss Pity—Poor fellow. 
terrible affliction. 
Stone Blind—Well, yessum, in some ways 
it’s pretty tough; but I can’t read the Sun- 
day papers. 


Yours must be a 


A MATTER OF FINANCES. 
Blossom—I don’t believe in long engage- 
ments. 
Ben There—Nor I, if one wishes to have 
enough money left to set up house-keeping 
respectably. 


APPROPRIATE, 


Paragraphic Serf—I’ve got an idea for 
a tramp poem, but can’t decide what metre to 
employ. 

Scribbler—Why not let the feet stick out 
at both ends? 


When writing to advertisers please mention Ainslee’s Magaziiie. 
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MF 





AMORITA 


MIXTURE 





Combination of 
VIRGINIA 
PERIQUE 
TURKISH 


cba ¥ 


10] WALL ST. New-York 


We will mail a 2-ounce sample box of AMORITA to any address in 
the United States on receipt of 25 Cents. 





IN THE STUDIO. 


Pushpen—What is a synonym for dis- 
tress? 
Daub—Marriage. 


A NEW DISCOVERY 


‘‘Diamond Crystal Eye-Glasses.” 





Superior to all other glasses 
for Reading or Distance. 
Guaranteed to cure Weak Eyes 
and Poor Sight, Pain about the 
Eye, Headache, Nervousness, 
Neuralgia. 





These glasses can be used for hours in the strongest 
light and they will not tite nor strain, but strengthen and 
invigorate the Eyes. Glasses fitted by mail, providing you 
answer the following questions: How old? Ever wear 
glasses? How long? Do your Eyes tire when reading at 
night? Can you see better by holding print at an in- 
creased distance? Can you recognize a person at a dis- 
tance of 120 feet? What do you want to use glasses for? 


Price of these glasses, with a Warranted Gold 
plated frame, $2.95. 


Make your friend a beautiful and useful present. 


These Glasses are manufactured 
Especially for OPTICAL Use 


Can be had only from 


GEORGE MAYERLE, Expert Optician, 


(GERMAN OPTICAL INSTITUTE.) 
28 Third Street, - - San Francisco, Cal. 








MORPHINE 


Laudanum, Cocaine and all other 


DRUG HABITS. 


FREE TRIAL TREATMENT AT HOME. 
Painless, Harmless, Sure, Permanent, 
Entirely New. 


We willsend any one addicted to Morphine, or other 
drug habits, a trial treatment sufficient for ten days, 
FREE OF CHARGE, of the most remarkable remedy 
for this purpose ever discovered, containing the great 
vital principle, lacking in all other remedies. tend 
name and address, and prove the truth or falsity of our 
claims, atour expense. Correspondence invited from 
all, especially with Physicians. From the time «i tek- 
ing first dose of our remcdy, all desirefor drugs ditep- 
pears. You begin at Once to sleep Well, eat well, and 
gain weight and strength. The only remedy that cures 
without causing patient any suffering whatever. Fe- 
fractory cases solicited. Indorsed by Physicians, and 
dissimilar in_ every respect from eny other known 
treatment. Our remedy is sure and permanent, and 
at end of treatment, leaves patient with health enti ely 
recovered, and free from all desires formerly possessing 
them. Correspondence strictly confidential. 


ST. JAMES SOCIETY, 
1183 Broadway, N. Y. City. 


A GENTLE HINT. 


He—Few girls know how to kiss properly. 
She—Well, I’m willing to learn. 


Itrests with you whether you continue the 


nerve-killing tobacco habit, NO-TO-BA' 
removes the desire for tobacco, with. 
out nervous distress, expels nico- 

tine, purifies the blood, re. 

stores lost manhood, 


makes you strong 

in health, nerve cases waren ad 
and pocket- 'O-BAC from 
book. 


will vo > 
4 will, patiently, persistently. One 
box, $1, usually cures; 3 boxes, $2.50, 
vefaatanteed to cure, or we refund money. 
Sterling Remedy Co., Chicago, Montreal, New ¥ 





When writing to advertisers please mention Ainslee’s Magazine. 
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Send your name on a postal card for a free 
sample copy of 
THE NEW YORK TIMES 
SATURDAY REVIEW 


OF BOOKS AND ART, 


The Only Literary News Publication In The World. 


Price One Dollar per year,—(52 issues.) 


Address : 
THE NEW YORK TIMES 


18 Park Row, New York. 


THE NEW YORK TIMES 


“ All the news that’s fit to print.” 
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When writing to advertiser please mention Ajusiee’s Magazine. 
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a Rose Combs 


L. 
FOR WOMEN2*& 


Its Points of Merit: 


Dries the Hair Quickly 

Invaluable after the Bath 

Cleans the Hair Without 
Wetting 

Removes the Oil and Dust 

A Boon to Cyclists 

Sabes Trouble 

Sabes Time 

Is Simplicity Itself 


IRORIRIRIRIRIRIRIIRER | = a 


“H Contented Cloman”’ writes: 


New YORK, March 31, 1897. 
Gentlemen: During my constant use of LaRose Comb I discovered 
§ that it served as a cleaner fully as well as a dryer. The significance of 
this will be appreciated by the millions of women thus emancipated from 
the disagreeable necessity of having to wet the hair. 
CAROLINE MISKEL-HOYT. 


are composed of three simple parts: A pure rubber comb, 
La Rose Gombs especially designed for the purpose. An absorbent band 
of terry cloth, which of itself would tend to give the hair 
softness and gloss, while collecting dust and dandruff or drying the hair after washing. A light, 
non-rustable holder, silver-plated, and silver-plated handle. Combs thoroughly tested by many 
women, and a hair-dresser of long experience, who having given them most persistent trial pro- 
nounces them ideal. There are absolutely no chemicals or other preparations of any kind or 
description used on the absorbents. The hair is cleaned solely by the absorbent on both sides of 
the comb holder, which only requires to be kept clean. 











The complete outfit—comb and cleaner combined—is $1.00 by mail postpaid. One 
will last a lifetime. 

And after using it merely as a hair cleaner for a month you wouldn’t be without it 
for a hundred dollars. 

Remit by check, post office order, or registered letter to 


THE COTTIER MANUFACTURING CO. 


150 Nassau Street, New York City 
Money back after 30 days’ trial if it isn’t all we represent it to be. 
McKESSON & ROBBINS, New York, Wholesale Agents for the United States. 
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COMFORTING WORDS TO WOMEN. 


The Surgical Chair and Its Tortures May be Avoided by Women Who Heed Mrs, 
Pinkham’s Advice. 








Woman’s modesty is natural, it is charming. 

To many women a full statement of their troubles to a male physician is 
almost impossible. The whole truth may be told to Mrs, Pinkham because she 
is a woman, and her advice is freely offered o. 
to all women sufferers. 

Mrs. O. E. Lapp, of 19th and N 
Sts., Galveston, Texas, whose letter is 
printed below, was completely discouraged 
when she first wrote to Mrs. Pinkham. 
Here is what she says: 

“DEAR MrS. PINKHAM:—I wrote to 
you some time ago, telling you of my 
ills,but now I write to thank you for the 
good your remedies have done me, I 









have used two bottles of Lydia E. Pink- 
ham’s Vegetable Compound, three pack- 
aves of Sanative Wash, and one box 






of Liver Pills, and to-day I call myself 
a well woman. I suffered with backache, 






y, 


no appetite, could not sleep, and was very / ae 
nervous. At time of menstruation was in ter- ay 
tible pain. Your medicine is worth its weight in 
gold. I never can say enough in praise of it. I have 
recommended it to many friends. If only all suffering women would try it, 
there would be more happy homes and healthy women. I thank you for the 
change your medicine has made in me. 

Lydia EK. Pinkham’s Vegetable Compound and Mrs. Pinkham’s advice, have 
saved thousands of women from hospital operations. 


constant headache, whites, sick stomach, 








The lives of women are hard; whether at home with a ceaseless round of 
domestic duties or working at some regular employment, their daily tasks make 
constant war on health. If all women understood themselves fully and knew how 
exactly and soothingly Lydia E. Pinkham’s Vegetable Compound acts on the 
female organs, there would be less suffering. 


LYDIA E. PINKHAM’S VEGETABLE COMPOUND; A WOMAN'S REMEDY FOR WOMAN'S ILLS. 


When writing to advertisers please mention Aiuslee’s Magazine. 
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THE HEALTH 








OF THE HAIR 








determines its abundance and 
its beauty. How to treat the 
hair, to preserve its health, so 
that it does not fade or fall, and 
how to restore hair when bald, 
is told fully ina pamphlet which 
is sent free on 1equest. 

Address, CAPILLARY PUB. CO. 


176 Middle Street, Lowell, Mass. 


A SUGGESTION OF 
Oldbach—I never could 


BLISS. 


el 


see any 


ment in a game of solitaire. 


3enedict—Ah, but you’ve never 


married. 


Itrests with you whether you continue the 
nerve-killing tobacco habit, NO-TO- BA } 


removes the desire for tobacco, with i | 


out nervous distress, ex »els nico- 
We aseee 


ine, purifies the bloo 

stores lost manhood, 
makes you strong sold, 400,000 
in health, nerve casescured. Buy 
and pocket- NO-TO- BAC from 
ook. your own druggist, who 
wil vouch for us. Take it with 
S 4 will, patiently, persistently. One 
guaranteed to cure, or we refund money. 


Ox, $1, ‘usually cures; 3 boxes, $2.50, 
Sterling Remedy Co., Chicago, Montreal, New York. 


SILVER WATCH FREE 


Watches are Se ring ond ot retail wo 
cet ropwards of $8.00 c 
gam, Catal 
> Free a take advs of our 
eG) marvellous offer. If you want one, 
N write to us without delay. With your 
tter send us 43 cents in stamps, for 
h we will send you & Massive 
Curb mm Albert Chain and our offer. 
After you receive the beautiful Watch wo 
shall expect you to show it to your friends 
and call thelg attention to this advertise 
ment. The Watch is sent Free, by Regis- 
tered Post, on your complying with our ad- 
nd the offer which we will send, and it is Fully 
mm og Gon returned if nc > War than oon, Address York! 


BAFE WATCH ©O0., 9 Warren New Yor 


















ijoy- 


been 








ALL 
a ti icicd eee 





For Children While Cutting Their Teeth. 
Ve re 


An Old and 
Well-Tried Remedy 


FOR OVER FIFTY YEARS. 
Mrs. Winslow’s Soothing Syrup 


has been used for over Firry Yrars by 
Mituions of Moruers for their CHILDREN 
WHILE TEETHING, with PERFECT SvuccEss. 
Ir SootnEs the CulLp, Sorrens the Gums, 
ALL ag! all Pain, Cures Winp Conic, and 
is the, best remedy for DiArRAmA. Sold 
by Druggists in every part of the world 
Be sure and ask for MRS. WINSLOW'S 
SOOTHING SYRUP, and take no other 


kind. 


Re ye 
Twenty-Five a Cents Bottle. 


THE MYSTERY SOLVED, 
Debutante—I wonder how the 
headed men always get the best seats. 
Sou Brette—That’s managerial consider- 
ation. You never saw one ‘vearing a picture 
hat, did you? 


bald- 


MARRIAGE PAPER with 1,000 ads, of marriageable 
people, many rich, lists of rare 
books, etc., free. GUNNEIS’ MONTHLY, Toledo, Ohio. 
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GOOD ADVICE. 


a thinking ‘’ bleaching my SHIELD 


Dolly—Well, I’d keep it dark. 
YOUR 


HIS PAPER-WEIGHT. 
G. Ology—That’s a curious petrifaction. | SELF 
Pushpen—Yes, it’s one of my wife’s first FROM 


biscuits. IMITA 
= 
SHE WAS POSITIVE. TIONS 














Are you sure you love me, darling? 
She—Certainly. Aren’t youthe only man Almost every- 
I know that can afford to ride a chainless thing about 
wheel ? COLUMBIAS¥E 
aman is imitated except 
ON THE TENNIS COURT. the material 
put in them. 


Leola—How do you know he is a player? 
Priscilla—I heard him tell Jack that he A 
Machines 





would like to have a ‘‘high bal 1.” ni 

—e ee | 
Itrests with you whether you continue the + 
nerve-killing yobacco habit) NO-TO-BAQ Prices 
removes the desire for tobacco, with- 
out nervous distress, ex <~ nico- Guaranteed 


tine, purifies the bioo 
stores lost manhood, 


makes you strong (. 14. 490, 0 : 
NO TO BAC trom POPE MFG co 
: HARTFORD, CON 


CATALOOUE free 
columbia dealer, or come ree 
for one two cent 

















By Special 50 








Warrant Cat 
re Medals 
~~ Awarded 
the Queen 
and the for 
Royal Family. ? Fa rccnmiona eect | Excellence. 
_ sgn —$___— 
fp FREDERICK GLASSUP rr 


22 West 24TH STREET, 
NEW YORK. 
TELEPHONE 1763 /[8™SrtT. 
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New York Society Ladies... 


ENDORSE 


The Misses Bell’s 
Complexion Tonic 


LOVELY COMPLEXION. » # CLEAR, WHITE SKIN. 





Nothing will CURE, CLEAR and WHITEN the SKIN so QUICKLY 
and PERMANENTLY as the Misses Bell’s Complexion Tonic. 


Complexion Tonic is not a new, untried remedy, but has been used by the best people for years, and for 
dissolving and removing forever Tan, Sunburn, Moth, Freckles, Sallowness, Blackheads, eczema, Pimples, Red- 
ness, etc., and bleaching, brightening and beautifying the complexion, it has no equal. 

RE NEVER WAS ANYTHING LIKE IT.—Its merits are knewn everywhere. The Misses 
Bell's Complexion Tonic 18 used and endorsed by the entire theatrical profession, leading actresses, pro- 
fessional beauties, society ladies and people of refinement everywhere eagerly uniting in its praise. It is 
absolutely harmless to the most delicate skin. The marvelous improvement after a few applications will 
surprise and delight you, for the skin will become as Nature intended it should be—smooth, clear and white— 
free from every impurity or blemish. It cannot fail, for its action is such that it draws the impurities out of 
the skin and does not coverup. This is the only thorough and permanent way. 

The Misses Bell are the pioneers in the art of treating the complexion at your homes by means of Com- 
plexion Tonic. No massaging, face steaming or operations are necessary; simply the application of Com- 
plexion Tonic, which is absolutely invisible, as it is not a cosmetic to cover up, but a cure, most eftective in 
its results. No discomforts are felt by its use, and a cure is obtained without the slightest annoyance. 


A GRAND OFFER. 


The price of the Complexion Tonic is $1 per bottle, which places it within the reach of all. Every reader 
of this, who purchases a bottle, will receive BRE) ES a bar of our Lamb’s Wool Oil Soap. THIS IS INDEED 
A GENEROUS OFFER. Remit only by P. O. Money Order, Express or Registered Letter. Complexion Tonic 
is sent securely packed in plain wrapper, tree from observation, to any part of the world on receipt of price. 
Safe delivery guaranteed. 

Ladies can address the Misses Bell on all matters of complexion and hygiene in the strictest confidence, 
and satisfactory advice will be given promptly without charge. An interesting pamphlet will be sent upon 
receipt of stamp. Address all communications and all orders to 


THE MISSES BELL, or 
THE BELL TOILET CO., 78 Fifth Ave., New York. 
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PUTTING IT ANY WAY YOU LIKE = * 
" SS SOMETHING FOR NOTHING! 


FOR A LIMITED TIME WE ARE 
LIMITED NUMBER OF Riichfer's 


‘ANCHORCZ4 BLOCKS, 


BOX No. 4 CONTAINING 47 STONES FOR AT LEAST 
92 DIFFERENT DESIGNS. 








PRIVILEGED TO OFFER A 


Sold Everywhere at the Uniform Price of $1.00 a Set. 
DESCRIPTION OF THE “‘ANCHOR BLOCKS:”’ 
The “ANCHOR BLOCKS” 


cannot be equaled by any wooden blocks or 
any other blocks in the world. It would be 
: like comparing base »roducts with works of 

art,andthe “ANCHOR BLOCKS” 
are Works of Art. Their value as an educa- 
tional factor, even of the smallest box, is un- 2 
surpassed and defies competition. 

Children play with them more steadily 
and with oadioniie more enjoyment, not 
only on account of the magnificent structures 
to be built with these blocks, but also owing 
to the fact that the structures do not collapse & 
= when near completion, as it is the case with § 

@ the obsolete wooden blocks. = 

2 a Building with the “‘ANCHOR = 

BLOCKS” in 3 natural colors is so in- 
teresting and entertaining, that even adults take a keen delight in erecting the many beautiful designs, in leisure hours. 


HOW TO GET THEM FREE. 


In order to introduce our Magazine ““ TRAINED MOTHERHOOD,” we will send to any 
subscriber not now on our books, who sendsus $1.00 for a year’s subscription, the entire $1.00 of Anchor Blocks free, 
the only exvense to the subscriber being the cost of expressage from our office to destination. 

Remember, this is not an offer of $1.00’s worth of toys worth 30 or 40 cents, but what cost you 
$1.00 in any store in the country. 


TRAINED MOTHERHOOD now in its second year is regarded the world over as the one 
authority on all subjects of children’s health, pleasure, dress and baby comfort and education. It is what every 
mother needs, and of itself it is the biggest dollar’s worth in the country. With this premium you get it, or the 
blocks, for nothing ! 


ADDRESS ALL ORDERS TO & #& # % SH SF 


THE MOTHERHOOD COMPANY, 
{50 NASSAU STREET, NEW YORK. 


When writing to advertisers please mention Ainslee’s Magazine. 
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JOHN H. WOODB 


URY’S 





THE GRANDEST 
TOILET COMBINATION 
KNOWN FOR THE 


Skin, 

Scalp, 
Complexion, 
and Teeth. : 


Facial Cream, RECOMMENDED 
Facial Powder 


AND... 


Dental Cream. _ evervwuere. 


By 


PHYSICIANS 


Dermatologist JOHN H. WOODBURY is the acknowledged authority 
on all diseases of the Skin and Scalp, having had over 26 
years’ practical experience curing Facial Blemishes. 


Oily Skin, Itching Sealp, Falling 
Hair and Scalp Diseases cured; 6 
years’ practical experience. 


John H, Woodbury, inventor of 
Woodbury’s Facial Soap, has had 26 
years’ practical experience curing 
pimples. 


Projecting Fars Set Back Close to the 
Head, No pain, no failure. Send for 
132-page book. 


Dandruff and Itching Scalp, Falling 
Hair, or diseases of the hair and scalp 
scientifically treated, 


Moles, Warts, Pimples, Freckles, All 
Blemishes of the skin, scalp and com- 
plexion treated. 


Age, Illness, Care, cause Wrinkles. 
Dermatologist John H. Woodbury 
removes them. 


Moles, Warts, Freckles, removed 
without pain or cutting by John SH, 
Woodbury. 

All Marks, Ble.wishes, Deformities, 
Diseases on, in or under the Skin cured 
by Dermatologist John H. Woodbury, 





Blackheads, Liver Spots, Moth, Tan, 
Freckles, Pimples, treated by regular 
physiciaus, 


Superfluous Hair on the Face, if light 
removed by depilatory; if strong, 
electricity; permanently. 


—— 7... 7. ee 





If anything Ails Your Skin, Scalp, 
Complexion or Hair, call on John H, 
Woodbury. 


Pug Noses, Hump, Flat, Broken, Ill- 
shaped Noses made to harmonize with 
the other features; send for book. 





Acne or Pimples, Comedones or Flesh- 
worms permanently cured by John H, 
Woodbury, 

New Faces—All About Changing Noses, 
Ears, Mouths and Removing Blemishes; 
send for 132-page book. 


If Your Eyebrows are Thick or Run 
Together, it can be permanently re- 
moved. 

Freckles, Moth Patches, Liver Spots, 
All Skin Blemishes permanently re- 
moved without pain. 

If Your Ears Stand Out Too Far, or 
Your Nose Does Not Suit, send to Der- 
matologist John H. Woodbury for his 
132-page book. 


Thin Faces Rounaed, Hard Lines Soft- 
ened, Wrinkles and Blemishes Eradi- 
eated, by Dermatologist John H. 
Woodbury. 





All Facial Blemishes, Skin and Se 
Diseases permanently cured by Joalp 
H, Woodbury. 


If Beauty is Only Skin Deep We Can 
Make You Beautiful; 25 years experi- 
ence treating the skin. 


For Twenty cents we will mailyou a sample of each (sufficient for three weeks’ use) of Woodbury’s Facial Soap, Facial 
Cream, Facial Powder, and Dental Cream and include our 132-page illustrated book on Dermatology, treatmentfor the skin 


undcomplexion, and telling how Featural Irregularities are corrected, 
Cream, Facial Powder and Dentdl Cream are sold everywhere at 25 cents each, 


The regular size ofWoodbury’s F: 
Woodbury’s Hair Tonic, 50 cents. 


‘lal Soap, Facial 





For Ten of the outside wrappers of either one, or assorted, of the regular size of Woodbury’s Facial Soap, Facial 
Cream, Facia]) Powder or Dental Cream, we will send you a Stick Pin (suitable for lady or gentleman), or alady’s or 
xentleman’s Watch Chain. For five ofthe outside wrappers of any one, or assorted, of Woodbury’s preparations 
und date of birth, we wilisend you your Birth Stone by return mail. For three of the outside wrappers of any one, 
or assorted, of Woodbury’s preparations, we will give you a six months’ subscription to the Penny Magazine, the 


ereat literary success of the times. 


JOHN H. WOODBURY DERMATOLOGICAL INSTITUTE, 


Offices for the Cure of Skin and Nervous Diseases and the Removal of Facial Blemishes: 
New York, 127West 42d St. Boston, 11 Winter St. Philadelphia, 1306 WalnutSt. Chicago, 163 State St. 
Address all correspondence to 127 W. 42d St., New York. 
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Dr. Raub’s "FREE TO You! 
~~ 


This Beautiful h ‘IN 
Picture. JN 


. w) & 
— o Below ) WN 


AN 
AN 
AN 


AN 
ae A 
tN 


y MN 
om FREEA 
- P A Photogravure AN 
Fy 
inches, suitable tor AN 


framing, sent on re 
ceipt of three wrappers ¢ 
from Egg White Soap and AN 


3c. for postage. This soap 
leaves a sweet, refined odor, AN 
7 _best French pues being used; 4 \ 
and, owing to its solidity, will oe 
outlast two cakes of ordinary soap. AN 
gs Sold at the popular price of 4 \ 
J Ve 
= 10 Cents a Cake, / \ 
a 
3 30 Cents a Box, AN 
a& 
F , dealers everywhere I 


Sample cake to any AN 
one sending name and h \ 
address and 2c. stamp A) 


£ Fie postage. Full size cake sent on receipt of a 

F 10 cents. Bo x (3 cakes) 30c. Sends or 2cent "Ve 
stamps. Send us your dealer’s name and we will 

see that he kecps it. 
















Made with Whites of 
Eggs and Sweet 
/ Cream. 


WV 
4 Nothing Else 
'W Like It. 


W The grandest y ps 
W Toilet ates CHAS. F. MILLER, 


Box O, LANCASTER, PA. AN 





W After using vo" will eo NEW YORK, BOSTON, 199 =o State St. MN 
nounce it equal toany 25¢. soap. P iL ADEL P iA, is—o. North Front 8 “i; 
Mention A: M in your lett » 
<5 3S3533S3S3S3S33S333334"= 
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HALLS siciias TAIR RENEWER 
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SEWN Hair Like This 


| Long, luxuriant, silken, soft, 
is the result of the use of 
HALL’s VEGETABLE SICILIAN 
} Hark RENEWER. This prep- 
j aration renews the hair by 
renewing the conditions under 
which growth alone is possible. 
Hauu’s HArtR RENEWER 
feeds the hair, enriches the 
soil of the scalp, and so 
restores the color to gray and 
faded hair, stops hair from 
falling, removes dandruff, and 
promotes a healthy growth. 


«eexrs 


From the Highest Medical 
Authority in Sweden. 

I have had occasion to see 
several persons who for some 
time have used HALL’s VEGE- 
TABLE SICILIAN HAIR RENEW- 
ER and know that it has restor- 
ed the original color to the 
hair, as well as being efficient 
in removing the itching and 
dandruff that accompanies the 
falling off of the hair. I con- 
sider it my duty to acknowl- 
edge the same. 

VINCENT LUNDBERG, 

Physician in Chief to the 
King of Sweden. 






<e~ 


if your drug- 
gist cannot sup- 
ply, send us Saw HAIR EE 
$1.00 and a bot- == 
tle will be sent. 
Carriage paid. 
R. P. HALL & CO., ' 

Nashua, N. H. 
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OME WORK aicwonrrs®9 to 918 Weexry 


Mr. J. H. MELROSE, Manager. DEaR Sir :—I am in receipt of your remittance of $12.00 and beg to thank you for the 
same. I must say that in all my experience I never saw anything to equal youf work, and I feel I shall never be able to 
—_ _ -_— —— sali repay you for your kindness in giving me such pleasant employment. 
ae = = I am very respectfully yours, A. HaRRIs, 2620 P. St., Washington, D.C. 


We will send work to any reliable person in 
any part of United States or Canada. 


EX PLANATIO N __We do a very extensive whole- 
. sale and retail businessin Por- 
traits, Religious Pictures, Artists’ Supplies, and Art Novelties. 

We have over 5,000 agents in Uuited States and Canada taking 
orders far pictures and art novelties. Wedoa larger picture 
and art novelty business than any two houses in 
the Union. Our novelty pictures are in great demand. The work 
is very neat and fascinating. 

Our amerer ete earn from $9.00 to $18.00 a week 
making them at their homes. Experience is not 
necessary. 

Any one who can read can make them after a few hours’ practice. 
If it is not convenient for you to work the whole 
day, you can earn $5.00 or $6.00 a week by work- 
ing an hour or two of an evening, Another branch of 
our work is making Crayon Portraits. We have the latest and 
a very simple method. pnyone who can read can learn it in a very 
short time and make reasonable wages atit. Ifyou will engage with 
us in this line we will instruct you free of charge. We have 
several other lines of work to give out, some of 
which requires no experience whatever. If you wish to 
devote your time to something profitable, write at once for 
our book of instructions. It will fully explain our different 
lines of work, how they are done, and the price we pay for each, etc. 
We will send youa portrait of yourself or any friend, asa sample of 
our work and also as a guide for you to go by, with all the necessary 
instructions, entirely free of charge. This is a bona- 
fide and legitimate offer. You can see (when you get our 
book) what we are doing and how our home work is recommended 
by nany of New York's most prominent bankers and business houses. 


Address STANDARD ART MFG, CO., 
Dept. A.m. 142 W. 23d St., New York. 
a ais * alan * le” le * le * ae” ee * 

















AN UPTO DATE SMOKE 


A COMBINATION OF 


VIRGINIA 





AMORITA 







PERIQUE 
TURKISH 


wow Guchewan VG gal0 wai. s.n 


will mail a 2-ounce sample box of AMOR'TA to any address in 
the United States on receipt of 25 Cents. 
When writing to advertisers please mention Ainslee’s Magazine, 
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Iry Before You Buy 


We want to send youa New Pocket Kozy Camera on 
ten days’ trial, That’s the way we're making Kozy 
converts—scores every day. Thousands are already in the 
hands of delighted purchasers, doing perfect work—as 
we said they would. Kozy superiority is making 
Kozy sales. Our factory, doubled in capacity, is run- 
ning overtime on orders. Unprecedented sales and the 
universal satisfaction of our patrons prove the wisdom 
of our seemingly reckless offer. The Kozy tells its own 
story best—that’s why we want you to try it; and for this 
reason our introductory distribution will be continued until 
July 1, so that thousands more may learn, from their 
own experience, the marvelous utility of the 


NEW POCKET KOZY CAMERA 


The Smallest Camera Made That Takes Large Pictures on a Daylight Film 
The One That You Can Try Before You Buy 


E SURE tbe camera you buy is one that suits you perfectly. No way to tell except to 
TRY IT. We believe our New Pocket Kozy is the best pocket camera in existence, and 
that it will give absolute satisfaction in every case; and we back up this belief in the 
most practical kind of a way by offering to send you one 


ON TEN DAYS’ TRIAL 


Test it thoroughly indoors and out. Prove our claims by your 
own experience. You will find that the Kozy is the neatest, strongest, 
lightest camera in the market—15¢ inches thick, weighs only 16 0z.; takes 12 
large pictures (344 x 3)4) on one cartridge film ; can be loaded and ‘unloaded 
in bright sunlight—no dark room, no heavy plates or plate holders; is me- 
chanically simple and perfect; can’t get out of order; makes snap-shots or 
time exposures with equal facility ; a child can operate it. Take ten days 
to prove these facts ; then, you can make 


EASY MONTHLY PAYMENTS 


to balance your account, or save a liberal percentage by paying cash in full. 
If the Kozy is not what you need, send it back. We don’t want your 
money unless you want the Kozy. 























jest THE THING for Bicyclists, Tourists, 
Canoeists, and all Camerists who need to 
economize space, time, money and temper. 


This Is Our Liberal Offer 


Good until July 1—Read Carefully 


Send us your name and address, with $1.00 as a deposit, mentioning this 
magazine, and stating occupation and references. The Kozy will be for- 
warded, charges prepaid. For ten days after its receipt you are to test 
the camera to your satisfaction. If, at the expiration of that time, you de 
cide to keep it, you can send $9.00 more, making a total payment of 
$10.00, in full; or, you cam send us $2.00, and thereafter 82,00 a month 
for 5 months, making a total payment of 813.00. Understand, if you 
are not entirely satisfied after ten days’ trial, you may return the camera to 
us, C aareee prepaid, and we will imniediately refund your deposit of $1.00. 

ASK YOUR DEALER FOR THE KOZY, If he cannot supply you, 
w be us t illustrated catalogues and full particulars, free on application. 
We refer to the Mechanics’ National Bank, of Boston, as to our responsi- 
bility. Address, to-day, 


KOZY CAMERA CO. 


Department 75, No. 44 Bedford St., Boston, Mass. 
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